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PREFACE, 



It was not the original intention of 
the Author to have given any more than a 
ihort account of each of the views, which 
he prefented to the public ; but finding, 
that though there were feveral hiftories 
of the Ifland, fome of them were become 
fcarce, and none contained any dire6tion, 
by which the traveller could guide his 
fteps, in fearch of the many beautiful 
fituations abounding in the Ifland, he 
was induced to change his purpofe, and 
after giving the befl: hiflorical account, 
which he could fele6t, for the narrow 
limits of his work, and adding fome 
particulars not mentioned by former 
writers, he has fubjoined a complete 



Vi PREFACE. 

defcriptiofn of the country, by which the 
reader may have an opportunity of going 
through the Ifland, without miffing any 
object that is worthy of his attention. 

He begs the Subfcribers will have the 
goodnefs to attribute the little delays 
which have taken place in the publi- 
cation of fome of the numbers, to the 
anxiety which he has felt, to render his 
work as complete as poffible, and to the 
labour, which they will readily conceive, 
muft reft upon a fmgle individual, in fo 
arduous a tafk, as the drawing and en- 
graving eighty plates. 
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A 

TOUR 



TO THE 



ISLE OF WIGHT^ 



JriAVING long been afhiated by a defire 
to view the pi6lurefque beauties of the Ifle 
of Wigbty fo juftly called, by all who have 
vifited it, the Garden of England^ I deter- 
mined to embrace fo favourable a feafon as 
the fummer of 1793, *^ examine that beau- 
tiful and romantic ifland. I therefore left 
London early in June, and took the road 
for Southampton, through Kenfington and 
Hammerfmith, places too well known by 
their contiguity to the metropolis, to require 
any minute defcription. I next came to 
Brentford, the county-town of Middlefex, 
remarkable only for the length, dirtinefs, and 
ruggednefs of its ftreets. It has indeed been 

B 
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rendered memorable by the viftory which 
Edmund Ironfide obtained over the Danes, 
who raifed the fiege of London, in order to 
meet his army at this place, A^D. 943 ; hi- 
ther alfo King Charles I. advanced after the 
battle of Edgehill, in 1642. 

Three miles farther weftward is Houn- 
flow, a market town, principally inhabited 
by inn-holders, as it is the firft flage on the 
great weftem road. Here I unfuccefsfuUy 
endeavoured to difcover the fcite of a convent 
of Friars of the order of the Holy Trinity, 
for the redemption of captives, which is faid 
to have exifted at this place before the third 
of Edward I. 

This order carries the name of its in- 
ftitutor or founder, who was John of 
Matha, bom at Provence, in France, in 
the year 11 54. He followed his ftudies at 
Aix, and at Paris, where he took his de- 
grees, and being afterwards made a prieft, 
he retired to a place near Maux, called 
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Cufroid, whcrc> with an hermit, whofc name 
was Felix, he led a folitary life. 

Both having been admonifhed in a dream, 
as thePapifts affirm, to go to Pope Innocent 
the Hid. they accordingly vifited Rome, 
where, the Pope having had the fame vifion, 
waited for them. On the preceding day, 
wh^ft he was faying mafs, it is faid, a hideous 
phantom appeared to him, arrayed in 
white, with a crofs half red and half blue on 
his breaft, and grafping, with his hands, 
two flaves bound in chains. This vifion 
made him refolve to eftablifh an order, 
whofe care Ihould be, to go and redeem 
the Chriftian captives detained in flavery by 
the infidels. Having then conferred with 
the two hermits, he made them take 
an habit like to that which the phantom 
appeared in while he was at the altar, 
and gathering great alms, he fent them 
to redeem feveral captives, an undertaking 
which fucceeded very well, and induced 
many others to follow their example; 
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monafteries were alfo founded for them, 
where they profeffed the rule of St. Auftin. 
Their order was confirmed in the year 1207, 
under the name of the Holy Trinity, for the 
redemption of captives. 

In England, this order was received in 
the year 1357, and was called the order of 
Ingham. 

Hence I proceeded, acrofs Hounflow- 
Heath, to Bedfont. The church ftands on 
the right hand, at the entrance of the village; 
and the yew-trees which are before it, being 
cut in the fhape of two large birds, have 
a iingularly fantaftical appearance, and re- 
lieve the eye of the traveller, after having 
paifed three miles over a barren and un- 
cultivated heath. 

Next to this is Staines, a market town, 
iixteen miles diftant from London, and 
fituated at the weftem extremity of Middle- 
fex, which is here divided from Surry by the 
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river Thames. This place is greatly reforted 
to by perfons who prefer angling as an 
amuiement; the river abounding with fifh, 
and its banks fupplying many convenient 
ftations for Iportfmen of that defcription. 
In the meadows, which fkirt the river on each 
fide, are delightful walks; and in one of 
them, on the Middlefex fide, is an ancient 
ftone, placed by the corporation of London, 
to mark the boundary of their jurifdidion on 
liie Thames. This place will be greatly im- 
proved in its appearance, by the ftone-bridge 
which is now ere6ling. 

Crofling the Thames into Surry, the mea- 
dow on the right hand is Runnymede, the 
well-known (pot where King John figned 
Magna Charta^ the foundation of our liberties, 
and of that happy Conftitution, which has 
ever been the wonder and admiration of 
Europe, the glory and pride of Engliftimen. 
This meadow is now the race-ground of 
Egham. 
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At a fhort diftance on the road, is the viK 
lage of Egham, which was one of the firft 
poffeflions of Chertfey-Abbey. Abbot Ru- 
theric, famous for his public works, built 
the chancel of the church in the time of Ed- 
ward III.; the church itfelf however is much 
more ancient. Here lived the poet Sir John 
Denham, well known by his elegant defcrip- 
tion of Cowper's-hill, which is in this neigh- 
boui'hood. 

Leaving Windfor-foreft on the right, I 
next afcended Egham-hill, and entered the 
dreary heath of Bagfhot. Here the continued 
fandy road, and fucceffion of hills covered 
with dark furze, render travelling tirefome, 
and prove very ungratifying to the eye. 
This, at length, is ibmewhat relieved by the 
artificial cafcade in Windfor Great Park, 
which, though the head of a confiderable 
piece of water, for want of proper manage- 
ment, is feparated into a confufed number of 
finall ftreamS) and hence is deftitute of that 
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grandeur, of which fo magnificent an objed: 
might be rendered capable. Pnrfuing my 
Journey over the heath, I paffed Sunninghill- 
wells, and arrived at Bagfhot, a fmall village, 
adjoining to which is Bagfhot-park, once 
the refidencc of the late Prince of Wales. 
This, though fmall, is remarkably well 
wooded, and prefents a rich and lively 
fcenery, fcarcely any trees being vifible with- 
in feveral miles of it. 

Leaving Bagfhot, and afcending a long 
hill, a lone houfe prefents itfelf, which is 
faid to have obtained the name and fign of 
the Gdden Farmer^ by the following ex- 
traordinary circumftance. A farmer, for 
feveral years, met his landlord at Bagfhot, 
for the purpofe of paying his rent, and 
taking advantage of the old man's convivial 
difpofition, always contrived to detain him 
till a late hour. When they feparated, the 
faimer difguifed himfelf, and knowing his 
landlord mufl afcend the hill in his way 
home, he lay in wait for him at this place. 
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and for feveral years robbed him of the bag 
of gold he had paid him but a few hours be- 
fore. Playing this game, however, a little 
too often, he was at length detedked in the 
fa6):, and confefled, that he had, for a 
feries of years, paid his landlord the iden- 
tical gold with which he had difcharged 
his firft year's rent. 

Four miles farther, I crofled the ftream 
which parts Surry from Haihpfliire at 
Blackwater, on leaving which, I kept a fine 
level road over the heath for near five miles, 
in a direft line to Hartford-bridge, and 
thence through the villages of Hartley- 
row, Hook-Newnham, arid Skewers. Hel^ 
the country becomes well wooded and cul- 
tivated. A few miles weftward, on the right, 
is the village of Bafing, at which was 
fought a bloody battle between the Saxons, 
under Ethelred and his brother Alfred, and 
the Danes, who obtained the viftory A.D. 
871. At Bafmg, John Marquis of Win- 
chefler^ had a magnificent refidence, larger 
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than that of any other fubjeft in the king- 
dom. It afterwards became a garrifon for 
King Charles L and endured a (iege of two 
years, under its gallant and loyal lord; but 
being at length entered by the Parliament 
forces in 1645, it was plundered and burnt 
to th6 ground by order of Oliver Cromwell. 
All that call now be difcovered of this mag- 
nificent habitation, are the garden walls» 
and the fcite, which is circular, like a keep, 
with an.area in the middle. ^ 

. ^ Before I entered Bafingftoke, I eroded the 
new canal, which is to join the river Wey, 

^ near Chertfey, in Surry. Great difficulties 
have arifen in the profecution of this impor- 
tant and laudable work, from the loofe 
fandinefs of the foil, which the canal is un- 
iavoidably obliged to pafs through: when 
completed, however, it will be of effential 
fervice, not only to the town of Bafingftoke, 
but to all the villages near which it paffes. 
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Bafingftoke is forty-feven miles from 
London. It is governed by a corporation, 
and has a good market for corn and malt, 
and likewife poffeffes a fmall (hare of the 
woollen trade. It has a handfome church, 
built by Fox, Bifhop of Winchefter, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. as appears by an an- 
cient infcription on the fpandrils of the 
north door of the chancel. The veftry and 
library adjoining, are parts of the old church; 
the library having been originally the chapel 
of St. Stephen. In this church were buried 
the mother and feveral of the kindred of Wal- 
ter de Merton, Bifhop of Rochefter, and High 
Chancellor of England, the munificent founder 
of Merton-coUege, Oxford, in the reign of 
Edward I. A chauntry was founded for them 
in St. Stephen's chapel. Walter de Merton 
had large property and connexions here. 
Sir George Wheeler, the great Afiatic tra- 
veller, was vicar of this church. The advow- 
fon, being part of the pofTeflions of Sel- 
bourne priory, was granted to Magdalen 
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college, Oxford, by the founder, Bifhop Wil- 
liam of Wainflete. 



According to Tanner, Henry III. at the 
defire of Walter de Merton, founded an 
holpital for aged priefts, at Bafingftoke. 
The. walls were of flint, and part of the 
chapel-roof lately remained. It was pa- 
nelled with the arms of Merton, in the inter- 
fe6lions; but every mark of antiquity about 
this hofpital, was at length deftroyed by the 
eredion of a new brick-building on the fpot, 
about the year 1778. 

Here was born John de Bafingfloke, arch- 
deacon of Leicefl:er, much celebrated for his 
knowledge of the Greek language, and an 
intimate friend of Matthew Paris; alfo Bifhop 
Groflhead, who firft introduced the Greek 
numerals into England. John de Bafing- 
ftoke died in 1252. 

North of Bafingftoke, oh the right of the 
road, is a foundation of Sir William Sands, 
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knight, chamberlain, and privy counfellor 
to Henry VIII. who created him Lord Sands. 
Bifhop Fox obtained for him the king's 
leave to found, at Bafmgftoke, a free chapel, 
and guild of the Holy Ghoft, the prieft of 
which was to officiate in the chapel, and 
teach in the fchool, which is adjoining. 
It was fupprefled in the 37th year of the 
fame reign. 

Cardinal Pole, however, reftored its ef- 
tates, which were again feized in the civil 
war, but once more reftored, together with 
the fchool, in 1 670, by Bifhop Morley. 

The chapel is now in ruins ; there remains 
only part of the north and fouth walls, with 
a once beautiful hexangular tower, at the 
fouth weft corner. Of the tomb of its 
founder, who was buried here in '1542, not 
the fmalleft veftige is now to be difcovered. 
Both the fchool and the chapel have fallen 
into negledl, fince 1673. The building was 
moft elegantly finiftied in florid Gothic. 
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Croffing from Bafingftoke, through an 
open cultivated country, I arrived at Kemp- 
ftiot, a hunting-feat of the prince of Wales, 
which has a fmall houfe, and an extenfive 
park- I next paffed through Popham-lane, 
travelling on the old Roman-road from Sil- 
chefter to Winchefter, and through the vil- 
lages of Eaft-Streton, at which place is the 
feat of Lord John Ruffeli, and at a fhort 
diftance are the villages of Kings-Wor- 
thy, and Headboum- Worthy. The coun- 
try here is pleafantly contrafted, and the 
eye extends to a view of Winchefter, fur- 
rounded by lofty hills. On the top of one 
of thefe, on the left hand before you enter 
Winchefter, is the chapel of St. Giles, which 
feems to have been a larger ftru6lure than it 
now appears. At this place, Waldtheof, earl of 
Northumberland, a noble Saxon, was behead- 
ed, by command of William the Conqueror. 

The next place I arrived at was Win- 
chefter, the ancient and moft famous city 
of the Britifti Belgae, called by the Romans 
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Venta Belgarum and Wintoma\ by the Britons, 
Caer Gewenty and by the Saxons pintace jiteji. 

It is fituated in a vale, furrounded by 
lofty hills • The river Itchen paffes the 
eaft end of the city, where there is a wharf 
for unlading barges, which come from 
Southampton, and the parts adjacent. The 
ftreets in general are narrow, and badly 
paved, except the high-ftreet, in which Hands 
the market-crofs, built in the reign of Hen- 
ry VI. It is a handfome ftru6hire, richly 
ornamented, in the Gothic tafte, with figures 
in niches; but its grandeur has been much 
diminifhed, by the manner in which it 
was repaired and painted in 1770, when it 
was in contemplation to have taken down 
the whole of this curious memorial of an- 
tiquity. This city was confiderable in the 
time of the Romans; fince it appears, that 
the emperors had a weaving inanufadkory 
here, not only for their own dreffes, and 
thofe of their army, but alfo for making 
fiiil-cloth, and houfehold linen. The em- 
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perors breed of Britifli dogs, which were 
much efteemed, for purpofes of war, as well 
as for the amufements of the amphitheatre, 
were trained and kept in this place. Under 
the Saxon heptarchy, Winchefter was pil- 
laged feveral times; but recovering itfelf 
after the union of the kingdoms, it became 
the refidence of the Saxon kings, who em- 
bellifhed it with magnificent churches, and 
made it the fee of a bifhop. 

King Ethelftan gave to Winchefter the 
privilege of having fix mints for the coin- 
age of money. After the Norman conqueflr, 
the city increafed confiderably, and the pub- 
lic records were kept here. The town fuf- 
fered confiderably by two accidental fires, 
and by the licentious violence of the 
foldiery, during the civil wars between 
King Stephen and the Emprefs Matilda ; 
the latter proving vidtorious, made this 
city her head quarters. But the inha- 
bitants, who were not attached to her 
caufe, with the afliftance of Henry de Blois, 
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billiop of the fee, betrayed the place into^ 
the hands of King Stephen; and Matilda 
would have been taken prifoner, had fhe 
not efcaped, by the ftratagem of fpreading 
a report that fhe was dead, and being 
afterwards carried through the midft of her 
enemy's army in a coffin. 

On the fouth-fide of the weft-gate, is an 
old caftle, which fuftained many fieges ; but 
the fevereft was that of 1 141, during which, 
it was defended againft King Stephen by the 
Emprefs Matilda; when the whole city, 
with Hyde-abbey, a magnificent and ftupen- 
dous ftrufture, befides feveral churches, were 
burnt by Henry de Blois' adherents, who, 
having firft deferted his brother King Ste- 
phen, afterwards took part againft the Em- 
prefs Matilda, and by this conduft, involved 
the whole kingdom in a civil war. Out of 
the ruins of Hyde-abbey, the next year, this 
bifhop received from the monks, two hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds of filver, and fifteen 
pounds of gold, befides jewels and other 
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valuables. In this fire perifhed a fuperb cru- 
cifix, given by Canute, the Dane, who had ex- 
pended upon it, as old records fay, one year's 
revenue of the whole kingdom. It was gene- 
rally thought, that De Blois took advantage 
cf the times, to get this wealth into his own 
power, and to humble the monks, whofe 
abbey was become a rival to the cathedral, 
which he wiflied to convert into an arch- 
biflioprick for himfelf, and to make the 
abbey a bifhoprick, dependent upon it. This 
abbey was originally called Newanmin/ire^ 
and flood in the Clofe, hard by St. Swithen's 
cathedral, which was otherwife called Ealden^ 
minjire. 

Thefe abbeys were fo near together, that 
the voices of the fingers could be heard 
from one to the other, which occafioned 
many difputes among the monks, who 
afterwards proceeded to open quarrels. This 
circumflance, added to the inconvenience of 
the air being rendered unwholefome, by the 
great body of water ifTuing from the wefl- 
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gate, through the ftreets, and ftagnating at 
the new monaftery, occafioned Newanmin- 
ftre to be removed, two hundred years after 
its foundation, into the fuburb called Hide-^ 
after which tranflation, it bore the name of 
Hide-abbey. The bones of Alfred, king of 
the Weft Saxons, and of Edward, his fon 
and fucceflbr, were brought to this place, 
and laid in a tomb before the high altar, in 
which were lately found two fmall tablets of 
lead, infcribed with their names. There 
alfo were depofited the bones of St. Grimbald 
and Judoce. 

The building of the caftle is afcribed to 
King Arthur. Edgar, Edward the Con- 
feffor, William Rufus, and Richard the 
Firft, after his return from the holy wars, 
were crowned here. Sir William Waller 
took this caftle from King Charles in the 
civil wars ; at which time, it confifted of a 
fquare ftone building, having a tower at each 
of the comers. The whole of it was foon 
afterwards deftroyed, except the Keep, whofe 
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foundation is formed of flint and flone, and 
the great hall, where the aflizes are now 
held. In this hall is preferved a large oak- 
table, which they tell you is King Arthur's 
celebrated round-table; but it may, with 
greater propriety, be ftated to have been one 
of thofe tables, ufed, at an early period, at 
tournaments or other military feftivals, to 
prevent difputes of precedence amongft the 
young nobility. 

King Charles the Second began a mag- 
nificent palace near the fcite of the caftle. 
It was built, at a great Acpence, from a defign 
of Sir Chriflopher Wren. The ftiell alone 
cofl jC-25,ooo. The weft-fide of the building 
is 328 feet long, the fouth-fide 216 feet; and 
a cupola, of 30 feet high, was intended to 
have been raifed from the roof, to ferve as a 
fea-mark. In the original plan was a hand- 
fome ftreet, formed in a diredl line from the 
palace, to the wefl-end of the cathedral; and 
befides this, a park of ten miles in circum- 
ference was intended. This palace would 
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have been fufficiently extcnfive to entertain 
the whole of the court j and if the fcheme 
had been completely carried into execution, 
it would have given Winchefter a fuperb 
and Iplendid appearance, and fiimifhed a 
lading memorial of the refined tafte of that 
expenfive monarch. During the laft war, 
this building was converted into a prifon, 
and it is now, by the humanity of the Britifh 
Government, made an Afylum for the French 
Emigrants. 

In this city, it is fuppofed, that King 
Lucius founded a monaftery, A.D. 196, and 
that the cathedral was begun by Kinegils, the 
firft Chriftian King of the Weft Saxons, 
after pulling down a college of monks, 
which ftood in the heart of the city, in the 
timeof the Romans, and probably was that 
in which Conftans, the monk, refided, before 
he was appointed emperor by his father 
Conftantine. King Kenwalch finiftied this 
cathedral in 646, and the fee of Dorchefter 
was transferred hither by Bifhop Wina, in 
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66o. In 963, Bifhop Ethelwold converted 
this monaftery into a convent of benedidlines. 
The prefent cathedral was begun by Bifhop 
Walklyn, about the year 1079. He built 
the tower, the greateft part of the choir, 
the trancept, and probably the weft-end. 
The nave was partly repaired by Bifhop 
Edindonj but William of Wickham, Bifhop 
of this See, entirely rebuilt it in 1394. The 
whole of the building, from eaft to weft, 
is 545 feet, including the chapel of our 
Lady, which is 54 feet. The choir is 136 
feet by 40, the trancept 1 86 feet long, the 
centre tower 150 feet high, the nave 300 
feet long, and 87 feet wide, including the 
fide-ailes. The ftalls of the choir were 
built by Prior Silkftede. The choir under 
the tower was vaulted in the reign of 
Charles I. The noble altar-fcreen, the lide- 
walls, the roof of the prefbytery, and its 
ailes, were built by Bifhop Fox, in 1525. 
At the entrance of the choir is a fcreen, 
defigned by Inigo Jones. Thirteen Saxon 
kings were buried here, as were alfo King 
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Lucius, Canute, Hardicanute, William Ru- 
fus, Queen Emma, and Richard the Third, 
fon of William the Conqueror. When the 
foldiers under Sir William Waller entered 
this abbey, at the time of the civil wars, 
they opened the tomb of Rufus, in the 
choir, and found on his thumb, a gold ring 
fet with rubies, faid to be worth five hun- 
dred pounds. Nor was this the only a6l of 
depredation of which they were guilty; 
for, befides difplacing the bones of the 
Saxon kings, which had been carefully depo- 
fited by Bifhop Fox, in oaken-chefts, richly 
carved, they damaged feveral of the monu- 
ments; and it was with difficulty, that an 
officer of the name of CufFe, who had been 
educated at the college, faved the magni- 
ficent tomb of William of Wickham from 
their fury. 

Above twenty Bifhops of Winchefter 
have been buried in this cathedral. Car- 
dinal Beaufort, Bifliops Edindon, Wainfleet, 
Wickham, Fox, Gardine/, Langton^ Pon- 
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tiffara, and Toclive, have handfome monu- 
ments. The font is a fquare bafon of black 
touchftone, adorned with very ancient bas- 
reliefs, reprefenting one of the miracles per- 
formed by the patron of the church, and is 
probably of Saxon antiquity. The cathe- 
dral was originally dedicated to St. Swithen. 
At the reformation, its eftabliftiment was 
altered by Henry VIII. to one dean, twelve 
prebendaries, fix minor canons, ten lay 
clerks, and eight chorifters, with fome in- 
ferior officers. He, at the fame time, gra^ited 
permiffion to dedicate the cathedral to the 
Holy Trinity, fince which period it has been 
called Trinity-church- There . is alfo a 
chapel of the Virgin Mary, and another 
called Silkftede's chapel, probably built by 
the prior of that name. Over the altar is 
a beautiful pidure, painted by Mr. Weft, 
reprefenting the raifing of Lazarus from the 
dead. On the fouth-fide of the cathedral, 
ftands the college of St. Mary, founded by 
that eminent patron of learning, William 
of Wickham, in 1387. The eftablifliment 
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confifts of a warden, ten fellows, one fchool- 
jnafter, one ufher, three chaplains, and 
feventy fcholars, belides three clerks, and 
lixteen chorifters. The building contains 
two quadrangles, with a noble chapel, hall, 
library, and cloifters, befides a fpacious 
quadrangle, contiguous to the college, where 
the commoners or fcholars, not on the foun- 
dation, live, in a collegiate manner, under the 
mailer. 

The bifhop's palace, called Wbhefey^ ftands 
oppofite to the college. It is a large build- 
ing with feveral towers,^ and has a ftream 
running nearly round it. This palace has 
undergone a great number of alterations 
from the various poffeffors of the See, fo 
that fcarcely any part of the original build- 
ing is left entire. 

In this city there was alfo a convent and 
abbey, founded by Elfwida, wife of King 
Alfred, and dedicated to St. Mary. From this 
convent, which, from its ruins appears to 
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have been very extenfive. From this convent, 
Henry L married Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm, King of Scotland, the heirefs of the an- 
cient royal family of the Saxons 3 and thereby 
formed an union with the houfe of Normandy. 
In Winchefter, there are feveral other build- 
ings of antiquity, but of leffer note, for which 
reafon, I fhajl pafs them over, and proceed to 
fpeak of a ftrufhire, half a mile fouth of the 
town, where ftands the hofpital of St. Crofs, 
an ancient and extenfive building. Itvsras 
founded by Henry De Blois, in 1136, for 
the refidence and maintenance of thirteen 
poor men, with provifion for one hundred 
others to dine every day. This eftablifh- 
ment was altered by Bifhop Toclive in 1 1 85, 
and an additional number of penfioners, of 
both defcriptions, were added. In 1444, 
Cardinal Beaufort alfo gave ample endow- 
ments, and greatly increaf^d the number of 
objects. Henry VI. added five hundred 
pounds per annum to its revenues, and en- 
titled it the Alms-houfe of Noble Poverty. 
Now, however, this well-endowed houfe 
maintains only a mafler, nine poor brethren^ 
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and four out-pen(ioncrs. The church is a 
venerable and curious fpecimen of Saxon 
architefhire. It is in the form of a crofs, 
with ailes; the nave is one hundred and fifty 
feet long, and the trancept one hundred and 
twenty. 

Leaving St. Crofs, I took the road through 
Compton, and the pleafant village of Hur- 
fley. At this place the Bifhop of Win- 
chefter had formerly a park and caftle, called 
Merdon, the fcite of which is now a farm. 
Thefe, together with the village, became the 
property of Richard, the fon of Oliver Crom- 
well, in confequence of his marriage with 
the eldeft daughter of Richard Major, efq. 
then lord of the manor. Richard Cromwell 
was buried in the parifh-church, which, with 
the houfe, was elegantly rebuilt by Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote, father of Sir Thomas, the 
prefent poffeffor. The wood and verdure in 
this park, are beautiful and luxuriant. 

Faffing Otterbome, I proceeded to Stone- 
ham, the Ad Lapidam of the Ancients. 
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Here were concealed the two infant brothers 
of Arvandus, a petty prince of the Ifle of 
Wight, after efcaping the maffacre on that 
ifland. Being betrayed, however, they were 
at laft put to death by order of Ceadwalla. 
Prior to their execution. Abbot Cymberth, 
taking pity on their innocence, prevailed on 
their executioner to let them be baptized at 
his monaftery, at Redford, now called Red- 
bridge. 

At North Stoneham, John Fleming, efq. 
has a handfbme houfe, and extenfive park, 
well flocked with deer. Judicioufly placed, on 
an eminence at the extremity of the latter, 
ftands a fummer-houfe, from which the view 
is extenfive, and well contraftedj and here I 
firft defcried the place of my deftination, en- 
riched with the profpe6t of Southampton 
water and the new foreft on the right, whilft, 
on the left, Portfmouth, Portfea, Gofport, 
Spithead, bounded with the whole extent of 
the Ifle of Wight, Solent fea, St. Helen's road, 
the coaft of Suffex, and Portfdown hills. 
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were alfo diftinguiftiable. I arrived too at 
a fortunate moment, for the day being fine, 
and the fun declining, nature was profufe in 
that variety of beautiful tints, which a lover, 
of the arts fo much admires, together with 
the view of near four hundred fail of vefTels 
of various defcriptions, rendered the fcene 
truly pidurefque and enchanting. 

Farther on the left, is Portfwood-houfe, 
the feat of General Stibbert, in whole 
grounds, on the banks of the Itchen, are the 
fmall rem^s of a priory, dedicated to St. 
Dionyfius. On the oppofite fhore, once a 
Roman ftation, is Bittern, Near it paffes 
the Via Icenorum, or Ikelind-ftreet, a Ro- 
man way, which extended from Tinmouth, 
in Northumberland, to Winchefter and 
Southampton. Before you enter the town, 
are Bevis Mount (or Padwell) the feat of 
Edward Home, efq. and Bellevue, the re- 
fidence of Sir Richard King. Each of thefe, 
in particular points of view, makes an inte- 
refting appearance. 
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Having travelled twelve miles, I arrived at 
Southampton, anciently called Hanton, from 
its fituation on the Tefe, or Anton, and the 
Arle, or Itchen. The old town is allowed 
to be the Claufentum of the Romans, which 
was fituated more eaft, on the ground near 
St. Mary's church, which ftill retains the 
ancient privilege of being the mother church 
of Southampton. 

The old town, which had fufFered re- 
peatedly by the ravages of the Danes, at an 
early period, was at length demolifhed by 
the French and Genoefe, A.D. 1338, during 
the conteft between Edward III. and Philip 
de Valois, for the crown of France. As this 
ftory may poffibly afford the reader fome 
amufement, I fhall relate it in the author's 
words: 

" The fourth of Oftober, fiftie galleyes 
" well maned and furnifhed came to South- 
" ampton, about nine of the clocke, and 
" facked the towne, the townfmen running 
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" away for feare; by the breake of the next 
" day they which fled, by the help of the 
" country thereabouts came againfl: the py- 
" rates and fought them, ih which fldrmifh 
" were flaine to the number of three hun- 
" dred pyrates, together with their captaine, 
" a young foldiour, the Kinge of Sicilie*s 
*^ fonne: to this young man the French 
" Kinge had given whatever he got in the 
" kingdome of England; but he being 
" beaten down by a certaine man of the 
" countrey, cried Rancon: yea (quoth he, 
*^ I know well enough thou art a Francon 
" and therefore fhalt thou dye) for he un- 
" derflood not his fpeech, neither had he 
" any fkill to take a gentleman prifoner and 
" keep them for their ranfome; wherefore 
" the rifidue of thefe Gennowayes, after 
" they had fet the towne a fire, and burned 
" it quite, fledde to their galleyes ; and in 
" flying certaine of them was drowned j and 
" after this the inhabitants of the towne 
" compaflfed it about with a fl:rong and great 
" wall." 
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To preferve the new town, which was 
built foon after, from the like calamity, it 
was fortified with an embattled wall, built 
with ftone, and flanked with towers. It was 
alfo, in many places, fenced by a double 
ditch ; and Richard 11. in aid of the under- 
taking, not only granted the inhabitants 
feyeral of the duties paid at that port, but 
alfo built a ftrong caftle, at his own private 
expence, for the defence of the harbour. 

The prefent town, in point of conve- 
nience, is much to be preferred ; as on the 
wefl: and fouth it is waftied by Southampton 
water, and, at a fhort diftance towards the 
eafl:, by the river Itchen. It had originally 
feven gates, of which fix now remain ; and 
the ftrong walls, which once inclofed it, may 
yet be traced quite round the town. 

Bar-gate, by which you enter the prin- 
cipal ftreet, is not much impaired by time. 
Over it, is the town-hall, and the prifon for 
debtors. The ftreet, which is wide, and 
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well paved, and three quarters of a mile in 
length, has a ftriking appearance. Here 
are good private houfes, and inns, fhops 
of every defcription, and a handfome market 
houfe, well fupplied with provifion? three 
days in the week. 

At the end of this ftreet, is Water-gate, 
which has been ftrongly fortified with a port- 
cullis, and machicolated. This joins the 
quay, on which ftands the cuftom-houfe. 
Veffels of confiderable burthen may unload 
very commodioufly. Packets, with the mail 
for the Ifle of Wight, fail from this place, 
every day, except Monday, at feven in the 
morning ; and there are boats which go to 
Portfmouth three times a week. The packet 
alfo fails from hence for Jerfey, Guernfey, 
Alderney, and Sark; a confiderable trade 
being carried on with thofe places, and the 
merchants having agents at this town, to 
tranfaijl their bufinefs. Going to the right 
when you return from the quay, you pafs 
God's houfe-gate, and approach South-gate, 
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which is converted into the town-prifon. 
Near this, but much negle£ted, is a platform 
of cannon, one of them in feveral rcfpefts 
curious. It is mounted on a fingular kind 
of carriage, bearing the arms of England 
and France, quarterly, fupported by a griffin 
and a greyhound, under which is the follow- 
ing infcription. 

HENRICUS VIII. 

ANGLIE. FRAN 

CIE. ET HIBERN 

IE. REX FIDEL DE 

FENSOR. INVICT 

ISSlMVS. FF. 



MDXXXII 
HR. VIII 



COLO VRINA. 4 CL 14 



Beyond the platform, is a plcafant walk, 
much frequented in the fummer evenings, 
on account of its delightful fituation on the 
banks of the river Itchen, and under the 
fhade of a double row of trees. The village 
of Hitbe^ on the other fide of Southampton 
water, and the woods on the oppofite fhore 
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of the Itchen, are viewed from hence to 
great advantage. This walk terminates at 
the ferry, acrofs the Itchen, where Queen 
Elizabeth built the crofs houfe for the ac- 
commodation of paflengers, waiting for the 
ferry-boat. From this place, you return 
into the town by Chapel mill. Half a mile 
farther, at Northam^ is a large dock-yard, 
where feveral fhips of war have been built 
for government by contract. In the fuburb 
of St. Mary, leading to Eaft-ftreet, there 
flood a gate, which bore the fame name, but 
which has been taken down fome years. It 
is faid to have been a curious ftrufture. 
Weft Quay gate, which has fufFered much 
by time, appears to have been once a very 
ftrong fabric. In the way to it, you pafs 
the ancient cellars, once ufed for the ftowage 
of tin, and alum foil, of which great quan- 
tities were manufadured at this place ; but 
they are now occupied as warehoufes, for 
the wool brought from the Ifle of Wight. 
Henry VI. in the thirty-firft y^ar of his reign, 
feized on the tin and alum foil, and fold 
it for his own ufe; allowing, as a compen- 
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fation to the merchantsi whofe property it 
legally was, the duties and fole privilege 
of importing and exporting various articles 
at the port of Southampton, until they were 
reimburfed the full value of their goods. 
Near this fpot, are the affembly rooms and 
baths, which are commodious, and well 
adapted for public ufe. In the neighbour- 
hood too, is another fmall gate, and, on a 
mount, ftot far off, where ftood the caftle, 
which has long been deftroyed, a handfome 
pleafure-houfe was built, in the year 1741. 
From the roof of this, every part of the 
town and adjacent country, may be viewed 
with fo great advantage, that I would recom- 
mend every ftranger to vifit it. A fhort time 
fpent in furveying the furrounding objefts, 
will convey a more corred: idea of the place, 
than can be acquired by any other means. 

Southampton contains five churches : St. 
Lawrence's, Holy Rood, and All Saints, 
ftand in the high ftreet; St. Michael's is in 
the fquare, and St. Mary's in the eaft fuburb. 
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All Saints church is now rebuilding, on a 
plan which does great honour to the abilities 
of Mr. Revely, the architeft. 

A convent of Francifcans or Grey Friars, 
was founded here, A.D. 1240. This order 
originated in the penitentiary facrifices of a 
debauched youth, of the name of Francis, 
who was born at Affify, in Umbria, and who 
was difinherited for robbing hts father. 
Stung with remorfe, however, for the pro- 
fligacy of his life, he retired, in the year 
1206, to a little chapel, near Affify, called 
Our Lady of the Angels. Here he led fo 
rigid a life, that, in a fhort time, he attra6led 
many admirers, and at laft followers and 
companions, of whom he made himfelf the 
head, and formed a fet of rules, for the re- 
gulation of this order, which, in a fhort 
time, became a very numerous body. 

Near this, is God's houfe, a yery ancient 
eflabliftiment, founded by Roger Hampton. 
The deed, which is in the archives of the 
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corporation, is fo decayed by time, that the 
date cannot be made out. By a charter of 
Edward III. however, it was granted to 
Queen's college, Oxford, with a provifo, 
/that, out of the rents, a fund fhould be 
formed for the maintenance of fuch poor 
fcholars of the college, as had the misfortune 
to labour under incurable diforders. God's 
houfe, at prefcnt, confifts of a warden, four 
old men, and the fame number of women, 
who each have an allowance of two (hillings 
a week, and lodging. 

In the chapel of St. Julian at this place, 
were interred the bodies of Richard Earl of 
Cambridge, Sir Thomas Grey, and Lord 
Scrope, after their execution, for a con- 
fpiracy againft the life of Henry V. when 
he was preparing to embark for France. 
To carry on this defign, it is faid, the 
fum of one million, in gold, was remitted 
them from France. They were greatly in 
the king's confidence, but the Earl of March, 
one oftheconfpirators, forefeeing the con- 
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fequences which would follow to the natibn 
if this bloody tranfaftion were accomplifhed, 
revealed the whole plot. Earl Cambridge 
and Sir Thomas Grey were beheaded, and 
Lord Scrope was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 

Southampton contains feveral other public 
foundations, which it is unnecefTary to de- 
fcribe minutely. On the fhore, it is faid, 
Canute the Great, wifely reproved the flattery 
of his courtiers, who fervilely endeavoured 
to perfuade him, that all nature, even the 
waves of the fea, muft obey his mandate. 

Domefday-book flates, that in the year 
1080, Southampton had but eighty men, 
tenants in demefne. Either the ruinous 
condition in which it was left by the Danes, 
or the fubfequent impediments to its re- 
eflablifhment, mufl: have occafioned this; 
However, when the nation was more fettled, 
the inhabitants applied to commerce, and 
their firft obje6l was to be incorporated, or. 
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as it was then called, to be made a Guild, 
by which certain liberties, exclufive privi- 
leges and immunities were fecured to them. 

Their firft charter was granted by Hen- 
ry II. and it was afterwards confirmed by 
Richard I. King John, Edward III. and 
Richard II. But Henry IV. extended their 
privileges ftill farther, and thefe were con- 
firmed to them by Henry V. and VI. 

To Southampton belonged the fole pri- 
vilege of importing canary wines, whiph the 
inhabitants even fupplied to the merchants 
of the metropolis. It alfo ranked next to 
the port of London, in the importation of 
other wines. 

According to the laft charter which was 
granted by Charles L though only a con- 
firmation of former charters, the corporation 
is direfted to confift of a mayor, recorder, 
fherifF, and two bailiffs. Perfons who have 
ferved any of thofe offices become mem- 
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bcrs of the common council, which is un- 
limited with refpeft to number. The cor- 
poration have a power of choofing burgeffes, 
who, though not members of the common 
council, are yet of the corporation, and have 
votes. There are eleven juftices of the 
peace, to wit, the mayor, the biftiop of 
Winchefter, tlfe recorder, the laft mayor for 
the time being, five aldermen, and two bur- 
geffes* All who have paffed the chair are 
aldermen, and befides thofe already men- 
tioned, there are feveral officers, fuch as the 
town clerk, four feijeants at mace, a town 
crier, &c. 

This borough was made a county in it- 
felf, independent of the lord lieutenant and 
iheriff of the (hire, by Henry II. and this 
right was confirmed by King John and his 
fiicceflbrs. 

It returns to parliament two members, 
who are elefted by the inhabitants paying 
fcot and lot. The mayor is admiral of the 
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liberties from South Sea Caftlc to Hurft 
Caftle. 

Since the year 1067, Southampton has 
given the title of Earl to the families of 
Beauvois, Fitzwilliams, and Wriothefley; 
but in 1 675, Charles Fitzroy, eldeft natural 
fon of King Charles II. by the Duchefs of 
Cleveland, was created Duke of Southamp- 
ton. At prefent the title of Lord South- 
ampton exifts in the perfon of Charles 
Fitzroy, a relation of the Duke of Grafton, 
created a Baron, in 1780, by his prefent 
Majefly. 

Of this place nothing farther need be faid, 
than that it fupplies every kind of accom- 
modation and amufement, both for vale- 
tudinarians and the fafhionable world. The 
environs of the town and the unfinifhed 
Polygon, are pleafant and airy. The coun- 
try abounds with defirable walks, and the 
means of a variety of pleafing excurfions on 
horfeback, or in boats on the water> offer to 
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ftrangers an agreeable change of amufe- 
ments. 

After having feen every thing worthy of 
notice at Southampton, I determined on 
vifiting, in my w^y to the ifland, the ruins 
of Netley Abbeys and as I had already made 
my obfervations on the oppofite fhore of 
Southampton water, I ordered a boat to wait 
for nie at the Abbey fort, winch is three 
miles diftant from Southampton, and pur- 
fued the foot path to thofe celebrated ruins. 

The road down Eaft-ftreet, leads to Itchen- 
ferry. On the oppofite fide of the river 
ftands the village of Itchen, confifting of a 
few houfes, chiefly inhabited by fiftiermen. 
I took the right hand path, through a copfe 
of confiderable length, which occafionally 
affords different views of Southampton, at 
the different openings formed by the hand 
of nature, Thefe varieties of profpeft are 
extremely interefting, and would afford many 
beautiful fubje(3:s for the pencil. 
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On leaving the copfe, I croffed feveral 
fields, through an agreeable ferpentine path, 
which brought me to the lawn of Woolfon- 
houfe, one of the feats of N. Dance, Efq. 
R. A. the proprietor of the eftate of which 
Netley- Abbey forms a part. From hence, 
I defcended a fmall hilli through the ad- 
joining fields, which are enlivened with a 
view of the New-Foreft and Southampton 
water, until I came to the rural village of 
Wefton. I then pafled acrofs feveral mea- 
dows, which terminate in an extenfive wood, 
through which the path is continuied for up- 
wards of a mile, winding in various direc- 
tions. Towards the end of it, the foliage 
thickens confiderably, and renders the weft 
end of Netley-Abbey, which here firftftrikes 
the eye of the vifitor of this charmingly 
fecluded edifice, extremely pidlurefque. 

The remains of this Abbey are fituated in 
a dell, furrounded with various trees, which 
greatly relieve the building, and add much 
to its antiquated fplendour. The path, by 
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an eafy dcfcent to the left, leads towards the 
outer gate, which is kept locked to prevent 
depredations. Mr. Dance's keeper has a 
finall houfe, about a quarter of a mile from 
the Abbey, where refrefhments are pro- 
vided; or his family will wait on thofe par- 
ties who bring provifions for themfelves, and 
wifh to . regale under the fhadow of thefe 
magnificent ruins, which is very frequently 
done. On entering the outer gate, I croffed 
the fpace formerly occupied by the porter of 
the Abbey, and paffed through a fmaller 
gate, into a fpacious cloifter court. Here, a 
number of afti trees, which appear to have 
grown fpontaneoufly, aflift greatly in pro- 
ducing that gloomy ftillnefs fo highly grate- 
ful to the minds of all, who contemplate 
thefe once facred abodes of religion and 
folitude. 

On the left of the cloifter court, are feveral 
doors, which lead to fmall apaitments. On 
the right fide, there are likewife doors, lead- 
ing to the chapel and the habitable parts of 
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the building. Faffing through feveral fquarc 
apartments, I was {hewn a large vaulted 
room, which is called the Abbot's kitchen; 
but from its dark and gloomy appearance, 
I fhould rather fuppofe it to have been one 
of the cellars belonging to the Abbey. There 
is yet remaining in the fouth aile, a part of 
the ftone cieling, in which are feveral coats of 
arms, neatly carved, and in a good flate of 
prefervation. Thefe, and the different orna- 
ments fcattered about, fhow that the work- 
manfhip of the building was fuperb and 
well executed. The ftone is of a clofe texture 
and exceedingly firm, and in many parts it 
has the appearance of having been lately cut. 

Of the eaft window, which is large and 
handfome, fome judgment may be formed 
from the annexed view; but the fcale of this 
work is much too fmall to do juftice to fo 
noble a fubjedl. 

If the trees in the infide of the chapel were 
thinned with judgment, it would give fome- 
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what more confequence to the ruins, and pre- 
fcrve them alfo from the damp, which fo 
large a quantity of furrounding foliage com- 
municates. 

A fmall flair-cafe ftill remains, by which 
you may afcend to the top of the building, 
and view the ruins to great advantage. 

Here the ivy is luxuriant and pifturefque, 
and the body of the chapel is feen filled with 
fragments of the building, overgrown with 
weeds and mofs. 

" From the rent roof and portico fubliftie. 
Where rcv'rend fhrines in gothic grandeur flood. 
The nettle or the noxious nightfhade fpreads ; 
And afhlings, wafted from the neighbouring wood. 
Through the worn turret wave their trembling heads." 

Nedteleye, Lettley, Netley, or Edward- 
flow, is pleafantly fituated in the parifh of 
Hound, on the eaflern banks of South- 
ampton water, three miles below the town. 
Leland and Godwin attribute the founding 
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of the Abbey to Peter de Rupibus, who 
died in 1 238. But Dugdale and Tanner dif- 
fer from them in opinion. Thofe learned anti-^ 
quaries fay, that an Abbey for Ciftertian monks 
from Beaulieu, dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Edward, was founded by Henry III. A.D. 
1239, which probably was this very edifice, as 
the iituation perfedlly agrees with the place 
where the king is faid to have built it. On 
the fuppreffion of this monaftery, it was oc- 
cupied by an abbot and twelve monks, w hofe 
polfeflions were valued, according to Dug- 
dale, at ^.100 i2s. Sd. but according to 
Speed, at jC-i6o 2s. gd. 

The order of Ciftertian Monks was ori- 
ginally founded by Robert, Abbot of 
Molfme, who, being tired of the diflblute 
life which the monks of that monaftery 
led, withdrew himfelf, with twenty-one of 
his religious companions, into the folitudes 
of Citeaux, five leagues diftant from the 
city of Dijon, in Burgundy. Oto I. Duke of 
Burgundy, endowed this eftablifhment with 
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confiderable revenues. The monks followed 
the rule of St. Bennet, with the addition of 
fome conftitutions, framed with the confent 
of his brethren, by Stephen III. abbot of 
this order, and confirmed, in 1 107, by Pope 
Urban. II. This order exifted in England 
before the year 1132, as, at that time, they 
had a monaftery at Rifhval. Their habit 
was originally black, but it was changed by 
Barnard, one of their abbots, who pretended, 
that the Virgin Mary appeared to him, and 
commanded him, for her fake, to wear white 
clothes. 

At the reformation,, Henry VIII. granted 
this Abbey and its pofleflions to Sir William 
Paulet. About the middle of the fixteenth 
century, it was the feat of the Earl of Here- 
ford, and was afterwards fitted up and in- 
habited by the Marquis of Huntingdon, 
who; it is faid, converted the weft end of the 
chapel into a kitchen and other offices, re- 
ferving the eaft end for facfed purpofes. In 
the year 1700, it came into the poffeflion of 
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Sir Bartlet Lucy, who fold the materials of 
the chapel to one Taylor, a carpenter of 
Southampton, who took off the roof, which, 
till then, had remained entire. The fate of 
this artificer, as related by Brown Willis, 
in his Hiftory of Mitred Abbeys, I fliall in- 
troduce here, as I found, upon enquiring of 
forae of his family, who are now living at 
Southampton, that the account is a true 
one: 

" During the .time that Walter Taylor 
" was in treaty with Sir Bartlet Lucy, he 
" was greatly difturbed by frightful dreams, 
" as fome fay, apparitions, particularly by 
" that of a perfon in the habit of a monk, 
" who threatened him with great mifchief if 
" he perfifted in his purpofe : one night in 
" particular, he dreamed a large ftone from 
*' one of the windows fell upon him and 
" killed him. This fo terrified him, that he 
** communicated thefedifturbances to a par- 
" ticular friend, who advifed him to defift j 
" but avarice and the contrary advice of 
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" other friends, getting the better of hi* 
" fears, he concluded the bargain, wheii, at- 
" tempting to take out fome ftones from 
^' the bottom of the weft wall, the whole 
" body of a window fell upon him and 
" crulhed him to death/* 

The ruins of Netley-abbcy became after^ 
wards the property of Henry Cliff, efq. who 
fold them to the late Mr. Dummer. They 
are now in the poffeffion of N. Dance, efq. 
R.A. who married Mr. Dummer's widow. 
At fome diftance from the building, to the 
eaftward, there are large mounds, which ap- 
pear to have been the heads of fifh-ponds 
or refervoirs for frefh water, the tide of 
Southampton water being fait. A little to 
the weftward, on the fhore of Southampton 
water, ftands a ruined caftle, the fhell of 
which now only remains. From its con-^ 
ftrudion, it appears to have been built con^ 
liderably later than the abbey. This ruin 
confifts of a fquare centre building, which 
you enter by a flight of fteps, through a 
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iinall door, that appears to have had a port- 
cullis on the eaft-fide. It has likewife been 
defended with a deep moat, a double plat- 
form for cannon, and a wing on each fide, 
of nearly the fame dimenfions as the centre, 
with battlements on the top. 

Leaving this place, I reached the fhore of 
Southampton water, at the Abbey-fort, of 
the ftrufture and fituation of which, the 
annexed iketch, taken with a view towards 
Southampton, will give the reader an idea. 

The tide and a gentle breeze being in my 
favour, I went into the boat, and paffed 
Gatlands, a feat of Mr. Drummond, the 
fituation of which is extremely pleafant; 
the new foreft adorning the right hand fhore, 
with a variegated and rich fcenery. On a 
hill upon the left hand, ftands Hamble- 
church, a plain building, with a fquare 
tower, which ferves as a land-mark. Mrs. 
York, is building a handfome houfe on 
the ihore, not very diftant from that part 
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of the Hamble^river, which joins South- 
ampton water. 

Moored at the mouth of this river, is a 
handfome veffel, the property of Governor 
Hornby, who has an elegant houfe, in the 
parifti of Hook, at the extreme point of 
land on the left of the mouth of South- 
ampton water, which, in this part, is about 
two miles acrofs. Nearly oppofiteto Hook, 
I flopped to take a drawing of Calfhot- 
caftle, and a diftant profpe6l of the Ifle of 
Wight, which form the fourth view in this 
work. I afterwards landed to fee the caftle, 
which is lituated on a neck of land projeft- 
ing into the Solent fea, at the entrance of 
Southampton water. It was built in the 
reign of Henry VIII. for the defence of this 
part of the coaft and Southampton harbour. 
The platform, where the large cannon are 
mounted, is a polygon, furrounded by a 
moat, the upper part, which is at prefent 
fitted up for the ofiicer, is circular. From 
the top of it, I had an cjctenfive view to the 
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caft and weft, and alfo of the whole extent 
of the Ifle of Wight, which appears to great 
advantage. 

Taking water again, I approached the 
Brambles, a land-bank wWch runs nearly 
™toSpithead. Herethemaftsofacolher, 
which was bound to Southampton, and loft 
on thefe fends, are ftiU feen, 

.* Now favour'd with a mild propitious gale, 
We to the breeze expand the fweUing failj 
The land recedes-the veffel feems to fleep. 
Smooth, gliding o'er the furface of the deep , 
Near, and more near, advancing Veda moves, 
Along her Ihorcs the eye delighted roves; 
Secure from ftorms. here lies the circling bay. 
Fair rural views afcending from the fea; 
There lowering rocks a threatening ruin fliow. 
And here the dafliing furges rage below." 

Approaching the fhore, Cowes-harbour 
and the village make a ftriking appearance, 
the houfes being built in irregular ranges 
above each other, on a rifing ground, in- 
termixed with gardens and lofty trees. 
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Covering the oppofite fhore of the Medina, 
is the village of Eaft-Cowes, at which place, 
all the cuftom-houfe duties are paid, for the 
fhips that arrive in the harbour. On the 
high ground above the village, Mr. Aljoe has 
built a houfe, the profpeft from which, to 
the weftward, is very extenfive. The village 
of Eaft Cowes, the River Medina, and Weft- 
Cowes, form agreeable and bufy fcenes, en- 
livened ftill more by the veffels continually 
paffing, and the boats from the fhipping, 
which lie at anchor in Cowes-road. This 
place is the general refort of foreign veflels, 
owing to the convenience of the fituation 
and tides, which enable them to turn out 
either to the eaftward or weftward, without 
difficulty. 

After two hours failing, I arrived at Weft- 
Cowes, a village confifting of one ftreet, 
chiefly inhabited by tradefmen, who fupply 
the fhipping that arrive, with any article 
thiey may want. At this place, there is a 
private dock-yard, which, within the laft 
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'fixty years, has contributed to the Britifh 
navy, the following fhips of war, namely^ 
the Vanguard of feventy guns, the Repulfc 
of fixty-four, the Salifbury of fifty, the Cer- 
berus and Aftrea of thirty-two, the Andro- 
meda of twenty-eight, the Veteran of fixty- 
four guns, and the Experiment of forty-four > 
befides a number of fmaller vefiels. 

The chief imports of the Ifland, are tim- 
ber, deals, and iron. Thefe articles, which 
are deftined for Dorfetfliire, and Suffex, are 
landed at this port, on account of its ac- 
commodation for loading and unloading. 
Of late years, confiderable quantities of 
wine, fome cargoes of hemp, and alfo fruits 
from Spain and Portugal, have been con- 
figned hither. Before the feparation of the 
American colonies from Great-Britain, there 
annually arrived from Georgia and South 
Carolina, a number of veflels laden with 
rice, whofe cargoes were computed at thirty 
or forty thoufand barrels. The rice was 
landed, opened^ ikreened^ and repacked; and 
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generally fhipped again for Holland, Ger- 
many, or fome of the French poits. Thefe 
fhips likewife brought tobacco, deer-fkins, 
ftaves, indigo, pitch, tar, and various other 
articles. Since the eftablifhment of the in- 
dependence of America, the port of Cowes 
has been deprived of the advantages of thefe 
beneficial imports. The articles exported 
from the Ifland, confift of wheat, flour, malt, 
barley, wool, and fait ; of which large quan- 
tities are fhipped for France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the ports in the Mediterranean. 

There are tVv^o inns at Weft-Cowes, and 
a number of lodging-houfes, for the accom- 
modation of ftrangers, who, of late years, 
have frequented it as a bathing-place, in 
which fefpeca, befides the conveniences com- 
mon for fea bathing, it poffefres the fmgular 
advantage of a fhore, on which parties may 
bathe at any ftate of the tide. 

Cowes-caftle, which ftands near tht bathing 
place, was built by Henry VIIL as a pro- 
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tedioQ to tbe port. It confifb of a finall 
battery, in die form of a ciefcent, which 
mounts a few cannon. The drcular tower 
and iquare building, are occupied by the 
<^cer and gunner. In the upper part of 
this town, are icveral neat houies, inhabited 
by ^lifferent gentlemen, which poflefs great 
advantages in point of proijped. One of 
thde on the fea-fhore, called Egjft^ is a de- 
lightful fummer reiidence. 

This Ifland, known to us by the name of 
the Ifle oiJFigbty was called by the Britons, 
Guitb\ by the Romans, Veda, or Vedis, and 
by theSaxons, pitUnb. and Wicp-Sa. This,which 
is the largeft and mod valuable of the appen- 
dant Britifh Iflands, is (ituated oppofite the 
ibuth coaft of England, from which it is 
ieparated by a channel, varying in breadth, 
from one mile to feven, formerly called the 
Solent Sea. It forms a part of the county 
of Southampton, or Hampfhire, and is with- 
in the Dioceie of Winchefler. The figure 
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of the Ifland, is an irregular lozenge; in 
length from eaft to weft, upwards of twenty- 
two miles, and in breadth, from north to 
fouth, in the wideft part, near fourteen tniles. 
It is reckoned to contain a hundred and thirty 
thoufand acres of land, and poffeffes every 
variety of foil that can be found in any other 
part of Great-Britain. Its fertility is fo re- 
markable, that it has been faid to produce, 
in one year, enough to fupply the con- 
fumption of its inhabitants, for eight years ; 
but the prefent produce, from the many im- 
provements which have been made in 
agriculture, muft confiderably exceed the 
former computation. Extending from the 
eaft to the weft end of the Ifland, we fee a 
range of downs, from feveral parts of which, 
particularly Afliey, Bucombe, and St. Catha- 
rine's, nearly the whole coaft of the Ifland 
may be feen, together with the adjacent fliores 
ofDorfetfliire, Hampfliire, andSuflex. Thefe 
downs afford excellent pafture for fheep, of 
which there are great numbers bred in the 
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Ifland, The lambs are fent to differtnt 
markets, and fome thoufands are annually- 
carried to London. Their wool, which is 
fcarcely inferior to that of Leominfter, and 
Cotfwold, fupplics the different cloathing 
towns in Dorfetfhire and Devonfhire, with 
many thoufand tods yearly, and is fold in the 
fleece. Every fpecies of fifti that is found 
on the Englifti coafts is caught here^ and the 
fouthern fide of the Ifland abounds with fuch 
plenty of fliell-fifti, that a village has ob- 
tained the name of Crab Niton, from the 
abundance of crabs which are caught near it. 

Some years back, this place was well fur- 
nifhed with game of all forts, but it has been 
much thinned of late, by the great number 
of fpprtfmen that have traverfed the Ifland 
for their amufement. It has been remarked, 
however, that there is neither fox, badger, 
nor pole-cat, to affift in their deftruftion. In 
the months of May, June, July, and Augufl:, 
great numbers of fea birds affemble to take 
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advantage of the folar rays, an the fouth- 
fide of the Ifland, to breed up their young. 
Pouhry of . every denomination is bred here, 
to the great accommodation of the veflels 
anchoring at the different ports, and at St. 
Helenas, and the Mother Bank. 

Formerly, there was plenty of timber upon 
the Ifland; but being fituated fo near to 
Portfmouth dock-yard, th€ confumption of 
that place arfcd of its own private yards, for 
fliip building, has reduced it to a quantity 
fcarcely fufficient for private Gonfumpti<Mi. 
The watery of which there are various fprings 
equal in purity to that of Brifl:ol, I have been 
informed, has frequently undergone the ex- 
periment of a Weft-India voyage, and re- 
turned in a pure and wholefome ftate. 

The prefent divifion of the Ifle of Wight, 
is into two hundreds, feparated by the 
courfe of the River Mede, Medham, or, as 
it is now called, Medina, which rifing near 
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the bottom of St. Catharine's down^ runs 
northward, and difcharges itfelf into the 
channel, between Eaft and Weft Cowes- 
Thefe hundreds are diftinguiftied by the 
names of Eaft and Weft Medina, according 
to their fituation in refped: to that River. 
Formerly the eaft was called Hommerfwell, 
and the weft, Bowcomb hundred. In Doomf- 
day-book, m^ition is made of a third hun- 
dred, lying in that of Bowcomb, and called 
Cauborn hundred; probably on account of its 
belonging to the fee of Winchefter, and 
thence enjoying peculiar immunities. The 
Ifland at prefent contains thirty parifhes, 
fome of which are fmall, and have obtained 
the denomination of feparate parifhes, merely 
from having diftin6t parochial rates. The 
following is a lift of the names of the 
parifhes as they are fituated in the two 
hundreds. 
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Eaji Medina. 


Weft Medina. 


Arreton 


Brixton 


Binftead 


Brook 1 


Bonechurch 


Calborne 


Brading 


Chale 


GodfhiU 


Carifbrook 


Newchurch 


Frefhwater 


Niton 


Gatcombe 


Shanklin 


Kingfton 


St. Helen's 


Mottifton 


St. Laurence 


Newport 


Whippingham 


Northwood 


Whitwell 


St. Nicholas 


Wootton 


Shorwell 


Yavcland 


Shalfleet 




Thorley 




Yarmouth. 



According to the beft information I can 
coUeft, the inhabitants are about twenty 
thoufand in number. The population has 
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therefore increafed confiderably fince the 
year 1377, when the number was afcertained 
to.be no more than feven thoufand and 
ninety-nine. The inhabitants cannot be 
fuppofed to differ from thofe of the adjacent 
country, the diftance being too fmall to caufe 
any variation, and the conftant intercourfe 
with the metropolis having erafed all the 
infular peculiarities that might have exifted 
formerly. Their hofpitality ftands unrivalled ; 
,and indeed no part of Great Britain canboaft' 
a more univerfal exercife of the focial virtues 
than this Ifland, which feems highly favoured 
by nature in every refpe6l. 

*« Nor, Vefla, be thy generous fons unfung, 
Tp whom the manly graces all belong; 
Courage to ad and prudence to controul. 
The focial temper, and the friendly foul ; 
Their language pure, their fentiments refined. 
Nor lefs complete in perfon than in mind ; 
Of comely fize ; to health, to vigour known ; 
Untainted with the vices of the Town. 
View in thy daughters fair proportion rife. 
The fnowy bofopi, and the fparkling eyes j 
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And midft the bloom of beauty apd of youth. 
Mild modeft virtue, and unfullied truth ; 
With ev'ry grace adorn'd and namelefs art 
To charm the fenfe, and captivate the heart; 
Loves round them fport, in innocence theyfmile. 
And crown the glories of the happy Ifle." 

The Ifle of Wight has been ftated, by 
various writers of eminence, to have formeriy 
joined the main land of Great Britain, and 
to have been gradually disjoined by the en- 
croachments of the fea, which is there called 
the Solent, or more properly the Solvent 
fea, from the Latin verb fohere^ to loofen 
or fet at liberty. To give the reader as 
corre6l an idea of every thing relative to this 
Jfland as poffible, I fhall introduce the opi- 
nions of two very ingenious writers on this 
fubjed. 

Mr. Borlafe, in his Natural Hiftory of 
Cornwall, expreffes his fentiments concerning 
the Ifle of Wight in the following argument- 
" The fliort defcription which we have of the 
tin trade in Diodorus Siculus, muft not be 
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ftrtiitted, though it is too general for us to 
learn many particulars from it. Thefe men, 
(fays he, meaning the tinners), manuf^adure 
their tin, by working the grounds, which 
produce it, with great art ; for though the 
land is rocky, it has foft veins of earth run- 
ning through it, in which the tinners find 
the treafure, extrad, melt and purify it; 
then fliaping it, by moulds, into a kind of 
cubical figure, they carry it off to a certain 
Ifland, lying near theBritifli fhore, which 
they call Idis. For at the recefs of the tide, 
tlie fpace betwixt the Ifland and the main 
land being dry, the tinners embrace the 
opportunity, and carry the tin in carts, as 
faft as may be, over to the Idtis or port j for it 
muft be obferved, that the Iflands which 
lie betwixt the Continent and Britain have 
this Angularity, that when the tide is full 
they are real Iflands, but when the fea retires 
they are all but fo many peninfulas. From 
this Ifland the merchants buy their tin of the 
natives, and export it into Gaul, and finally 
through Gaul, by a journey of about thirty 
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days, they bring it down on horfes, to the 
mouth of the Erydanus, meaning the Rhone. 
In this defcription it will naturally occur to 
the inquifitive reader, to a(k where this lais 
was, to which the Comifti carried their 
melted tin in carts, and there fold it to the 
merchants. I really cannot inform him; 
but by the lais here, it is plain, that thehif- 
torian could not mean the Idis or Veftis of 
the Ancients, at prefent called the Ifle of 
Wight : for he is fpeaking of the Britons of 
Cornwall, and, by the words, it Ihould feem 
thofe of the moft weftem parts j Tm v«f Bp^«. 

VMVK Ktilx TO ttitpalvifov ro KuXsfuvov BeAfpiov oi fiMlomuv- 
i£?, &C. Ovloi Tov Koa-«7£pov xulamtvalHcri (PiMsHvecg, 

&c. that is, thofe who live at the ex- 
treme end of Britain, called Belerium, (now 
called the Lands' End,) find, drefs, melt, 
carry, and fell their tin, &c. Now it would 
be abfurd to think thefe inhabitants Ihould 
carry in carts their tin, nearly two hundred 
miles, for fo diftant is the Ifle of Wight from 
them, when they had at leaft as good ports 
and harbours on their own fliores, as they 
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coiild meet with there; befides, the inhabi- 
tants are faid in the fame paragraph, to have 
been more than ordinarily civilized by con- 
verfingwith ftrangers and merchants. Thofe 
merchants then muft have been very con- 
verfant in Cornwall; there trafficked for tin, 
that is there bought, and thence exported 
the tin, or they could have no bufinefs there: 
their reiidence would have been in fome of 
the ports of Hamp(hire^ and Cornwall would 
fcarce have felt the influence of their man- 
ners, much lefs have been improved and 
civilized by them at that diftance. Again, 
the Comilh, after the tin was melted, carried 
it, at low water, over the I6tis, in carts ; this 
will by no means fuit the fituation of the 
Ifle of Wight, which is at leaft two miles 
diftant from the main land ; and never, fo 
far as we can learn, has been alternately an 
ifland and a peninfula, as the tide is in and 
out. The I6lis, therefore, here mentioned, 
muft lie fomewhere near the coaft of Corn- 
wall ; and muft either have been a general 
name for any peninfula or creek, {U being 
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a common Cornifh word, denoting a cove, 
creek, or port of traffick), or the name of 
fome particular peninfula and common 
emporium on the fame coaft, which has now 
loft its ifthmus, name, and perhaps wholly 
difappeared, by means of fome great alter- 
ations on the fea ihore of this country." 
The opinion of Mr. Whitaker differs much 
from this. In his Hiftory of Manchefter, af- 
ter mentioning that the Phoenicians had con- 
tinued the tin trade on the coafts of Scilly 
for three hundred years, fays " The Greeks 
of Marfeilles, firft followed the track of the 
Phoenician voyagers, and before the days of 
Polybius, and about two hundred years be- 
fore the age of Chrift, began to fhare with 
them in the trade of tin. The Cartha- 
ginian commerce declined. — The Maffylian 
commerce increafedj and in the reign of 
Auguftus, the whole current of the Britifh 
traffick had been gradually diverted into this 
channel. Two roads were laid acrofs the 
country, and reached from Sandwich to Carr 
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narvon on the one fide, and extended from 
Dorfetihire into Suffolk on the other. The 
great Staple of tin was no longer fettled in 
a diftant comer of the Ifland. It was re- 
moved from Scilly, and was fixed at the Ifle 
of Wight, a central part of the coaft, lying 
equally betwixt the two roads, and better 
adapted to the new arrangement of the 
trade. Thither the tin was carried by the 
Selgae, and thither the foreign merchants 
reforted with their wares." He adds further, 
" that the Ifle of Wight, which, as late as 
the eighth century, was feparated from the re- 
mainder of Hampfliire by a channel no lefs 
than three miles in breadth, was now aftually 
a part of the greater Ifland; disjoined from 
it only by the tide, and united to it always at 
the ebb. And during the recefs of the waters, 
the Britons confl:antly pafled over the low 
ifthmus of land, and carried their loaded 
carts of tin acrofs it." 

A gentleman of the ifland, in fupport of 
Mr. Whjtaker's opinion, has remarked, that 
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at each extremity of the channel^ between the 
ifland and Hampfhire, the tide rufhes in 
and out with fuch impetuofity, as to render 
thefe parts the deepeft and moft dangerous; 
but in the midway, where the tides meet, 
though the conflid): occaiions rough water^ 
according as the wind may happen to ailiil 
the one or the other, there is no rapidity of 
current to carry away the foil and deepen the 
bottom. Nearly acrofs the channel, a gravelly 
beach extends, which is only found in this 
part and on the oppoiite fhore of Hampfliire, 
at a place called Leap. This probably was 
the narrow pafs before alluded to, and 
along which, the Comifh men tranfported 
their tin to the Ifle of Wight. 

Oppofiteto this place, is a ftraight open road 
above two miles in length, called Rew Street. 
This road runs quite acrofs the foreft of 
Parkhurft, and may be eafily traced to the 
weft of Carifbrook caftle, over a field called 
North-Field, by Sheat, and from thence to 
the South part of the ifland. No ufe is at 
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prefent made of many parts of this road, and 
tmlefs it was efpecially made for the convey- 
ance of the tin, it is not eafy to conceive what 
purpofe it was to anfwer. To prove that the 
Staple of tin was brought into ttampfhire, 
there is undoubted authority; but, that a 
port on the South fide of the ifland, to which 
this road is fuppofed to lead, was the place 
from whence the tin was exported, is a fup- 
pofition that wants confirmation. No part 
of the South coaft of the ifland feems adapted 
for a fea port, and the fa£t is ftill more to be 
doubted when we refleft on the convenience 
of the port of Southampton for that purpofe; 
for furely our anceftors muft have known 
their own intereft and convenience better 
than to have given thcmfelves unneceflTary 
trouble in conveying fo ponderous an article 
by land, without deriving any particular 
advantage from that mode. It is alfo 
known, that the ofllice of the Stannaries, was 
not removed from Southampton till the fif- 
teenth century. 
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The Ifle of Wight not having been und^ 
any other government than that of Britain, 
has therefore no feparate hiftory of its own. 
As connefled with . the Hiftory of England 
indeed, we find this ifland mentioned occa- 
fionally in the Roman, Saxon, and other 
annals, of the ancient fituation of the country -, 
but the accounts are few and unconnedled: 
whole centuries fometimes intervening, with- 
out any mention being made of it. For the 
fatisfattion of our readers, however, wefhall 
give a detail of fuch particulars as we have 
been able to colle6t from the fcattered relics 
of antiquity, and in the order of time in 
which they occurred. 

Very little is known of the hiftory of 
Britain before the landing of Julius Caefar, 
about fifty-five years before the birth of Chrift ; 
nor have we any account of the Romans 
having entered the Ifle of Wight, until near 
a century afterwards, when Claudius, the 
Emperor of Rome, in the year 43, fent an 
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army into Britain under Plautius, who, after 
various fuccefles againft Togodumnus and 
Caradlacus, two kings of Britain, was recal- 
led to Rome, and received the honour of an 
oration or inferior triumph, has the reward of 
his fervices. Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola, 
informs us, that Plautius fought thirty 
battles with the Britons, fubdued two power- 
ful nations, and conquered the Ifle of Wight. 
We arc not told of any oppofition that 
Plautius met with in the ifland, nor indeed 
is it to be fuppofed that the inhabitants 
were capable of any efFeftual refiftance to 
the powerful and viftorious legions of Rome, 
who, moft probably, entered the ifland with- 
out any difficulty, from the Hampfliire 
coaft, after having fubdued that county. 
And this conjefture is the more probable, 
as no appearances exift, in any part of the 
ifland, of thofe fortified, camps in which the 
Romans never failed to fecure therofelves, 
when they had an enemy oppofed to them, 
and which are to be found in fo many other 
parts of England. 
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The dominion of the Romans over Britain, 
continued from this period till about the 
year 426; and it is probable, that during that 
fpace of time, the Ifle of Wight remained 
peaceably under their fubje6lion. 

For more than twenty years after the 
Romans withdrew themfelves, the Britons 
were continually harrafled by the Pi6ls and 
Scots, who coming from the Northern part of 
the ifland, do not, however, appear to have 
penetrated fo far as the Ifle of Wight. At 
length, the Britons, having invited the Sax- 
ons to affifl: them againfl the Northern depre- 
dators, the latter began alfo to fettle in 
Britain, and formed feveral kingdoms for 
themfelves. 

In 495 , Cerdic, a Saxon General, arrived 
in Britain.. He landed with his fon Cenric, 
at a place which was thence called Cerdic*s 
Ora^ which Camden fuppofes to have been 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk j but fome other au- 
thors imagine it to have been near South- 
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ampton; and Gibfon, in his Gloflaiy, at the 
end of the Saxon Annals, with great appear- 
ance of probability, ftates it to have been 
Calfhot, of which we have ah'eady fpoken. 

After a variety of alternate fuccefles- and 
defeats, Cerdic, in the year 519, gained a 
great viftory over the Britons under Auther, 
one of their leaders, at a place called by the 
Saxons, Cerdic' s-ford^ (now Chardford) in 
Hampfliire, where he had before defeated the 
Britons in 508. In confequence of thi 
viflory, the counties of Hampfliire and 
Somerfctfliire were furrendered to Cerdic, 
who formed, of them, the kingdom of Weflex, 
to which, in the year 828, the reft of the 
kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy were fub- 
jefted. 

In 530, Cerdic having attacked and fub- 
dued the Ifle of Wight, deftroyed the greateft 
part of the inhabitants; and having invited 
over from Germany a confiderable number 
of Saxons and Jules, he diftributed a great 
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part of the latter through this ifland, the 
government of which he conferred on his 
nephews StufFand Withgar, who had brought 
him a confiderable reinforcement from the 
Continent in the year 514, and ferved him 
with great fidelity fince his laft viflory at 
Cerdic's-ford, to which they had themfelves 
been very inftrumentaL 

Withgar, in all probability, continued in 
the government of the ifland till his deajh, 
as he was buried in the town, which was 
named from him JVitbgaraburgby and is now, 
by contradion, called Carifbrook. 

Wulfer, who fucceeded his father Penda 
in the kingdom of Mereia, in 659, took the 
Ifle of Wight from Cenowalch, king of Wef- 
fex ; and about the year 66 1 , made a prefent 
of it to Adelwalch, king of SufTex, whom he 
had fubdued and held in captivity. 

In 686, Cedwalla, king of Weflfex, attack- 
ed the Ifle of Wight, which had been in the 
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pofleffion of the kings of Suffex from the 
time it had been granted to Adelwalch 
by Wulfer; and though it was defended by 
the Governor Arwald, brother of Auther, 
king of Suffex, Ced walla took it by the fuperi- 
orityof his forces. 

Upon the firft impulfe of his zeal for reli- 
gion, Cedwalla determined to exterminate 
the inhabitants of the ifland who had not 
embraced Chriftianity, and to people it with 
Chriftians ; but in confequence of the humane 
advice of Widfrid, Bifhop of Selfey, in Suffex, 
he was induced to fpare the lives of fuch of 
them as would confent to be baptized imme- 
diately. Birwin, nephew of Widfred, was fent 
into the ifland to conyert the inhabitants, 
who, wifely preferring the Chriftian Religion 
to death, ceafedfrom that time to be idolaters. 
In how many inftances, in the hiftory of all 
countries, have the capricious inclinations 
and opinions of Princes been the occaiion of 
a change in Religion ! 
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It is faid, that, in the reign of Alfred, a 
fleet of Danifti pirates plundered the Ifle of 
Wight. In the fucceeding reign, of Ethel- 
red II. the Danes again made themfelves 
matters of it, as well as of Hampfhire and 
Dorfetfhire. In thefe places they kept their 
magazines, and from thence they made fre- 
quent excurfions into the adjoining counties, 
which they ravaged without oppofition. 

During the reign of Edward the Confeflbr, 
in 1052, Earl Godwin, being banifhed by 
the king, retired to Flanders, where, having 
obtained fome fhips from the Earl of that 
country, he made a defcent on the Ifle of 
Wight, and extorted very large fums of mo- 
ney from the ^inhabitants, whilft he was 
waiting there for his fon Harold. 

In 1066, Tofton, or Tofti, Earl of 
Northumberland, having been driven out of 
that county, procured feveral fliips from the 
fame Earl of Flanders, who was his father-in- 
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law. With thefe he infefted the Englifli coaft 
for fome time, and plundered the Ifle of 
Wight. 

For a confiderable length of time after 
this took place, the ifland appears to have 
remained in a ftate of perfeft tranquillity. 
In 1070, William the Conqueror beftowed 
it, together with the Earldom of Hereford, 
on William Fitz-Ofborn. Odo, Bifhop of 
Bayeux, half brother to William the Con- 
queror, having determined, without confult- 
ing the king, to go to Rome for the purpofe 
of obtaining the Papacy, came to this Ifland 
in 1082, where he had caufed fome fliips 
to be prepared for his expedition. But 
the Bifliop being detained by contrary winds, 
and the king having been informed of his 
defign, came over from Normandy to the 
Ifle of Wight, and feizedhim with his own 
hands j ufl: as he was going to fet fail . About 
two years afterwards the king went into the 
Ifle of Wight, and croflfed from thence to 
Normandy. During his flay in the Ifland, 
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he levied very confiderable fums of money 
on the inhabitants, without paying much 
regard to the juftice of his claims. 

In 1 1 37, Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of 
Devonfhire, and Lord of the Ifle of Wight, 
having revolted againft king Stephen, was 
driven from his Caftle of Exeter, and pur- 
faed by the king into the ifland, from whence 
alfo he was in a fhort time compelled to 
fly. 

The various events which occurred in 
England during the aftive reigns of Henry 11. 
and Richard I. do not appear to have mo- 
lefted the ifland. 

In 1 215, after king John had figned the 
great palladium of the liberties of England, 
Magna Chartay that monarch quickly formed 
a defign of annulling the grant ; and having 
fo recently experienced the extraordinary 
influence of the Pope over the minds of all 
men in that age of bigotry, he wiflied to 
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engage the afliftance of the See of Rome in 
the execution of his proje£l:. Accordingly 
he fent a private letter to the Pope, wherein 
he intreated abfolution from the oath which 
he had taken to be faithful to his engage- 
ments; and left his defign (hould become 
public, and cxpofe him again to the refent- 
ment of the Barons and people of England 
before he was armed with ecclefiaftical fup- 
port, he withdrew to the Ifle of Wight, where 
he waited three months for the Pope's anfwer, 
and the arrival of fome foreign troops which 
he expefled. Forfome time after his coming, 
he kept himfelf concealed from the obferva- 
tion of the inhabitants, amufing himfelf 
with the converfation of fifhermen and 
failors, with whom he became familiar in 
his walks upon the fea (hore, attended only 
by a few domeftics. After the Pope had 
annulled the great Charter and abfolved the 
king from his oath, John haftily quitted the 
ifland, and went to Dover to meet the fol- 
diers, enlifted for him by his agents in 
^ Brabant, Flanders, and other places* 
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Henry III. granted the wardfliip of Ave* 
lihe» daughter and heireis of I&bella de 
Fortibus Countefs of Albemarle and De<* 
vonfhire, and Lady of this ifland, to his ie« 
cond ion Edmund, who fhortly after married 
bis ward. - 

King Edward I. was very defirous of 
purchafing the reverfion of the Lordfliip, 
and accordingly entered into a Treaty for that 
purpofe with his brother Edmund, and Ave- 
line his wife, but before the purchafe could 
be completed, Aveline died without ilTue in 
the life-time of her Mother. Edward, how- 
ever, found means to effeft his purpofe, by 
perfuading the Countefs Ifabella to fell it 
for 6000 marks. The conveyance was made 
inthelaft illndfs of the countefs; the deed 
was fealed about three o'Clock in the after- 
noon, and (be died foon after midnight. 
This Deed, from the fufpicious circumflances 
attending its execution, was made an obje£): 
of parliamentary examination in the fubie** 
quent Reign of Edward II. upon the petition 
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* 

of Hugh de Courtney, Earl of I>evonfhire> 
who claimed the ifland as part of his inhe-* 
ritance from the countefs Ifabella, to whom 
he was heir at law. 

A fhort time after this purchafe, upon 
the breaking out of hoftilities with France, 
the king ifliied a commif&on appointing Sir 
Richard De Affeton, the Bifhop of Winchef- 
ter, and Adam de Gorden, Wardens of the 
ifland, with orders for its defence, in cafe of 
an attack, which was expefled to be made 
by the French upon the Southern coaft of 
England. 

Amongft the many honours and eftates 
beftowed by Edward IL upon his fsivorite 
Peirs Gavefton, when he married him to 
his neice Margaret, fifler to the Earl of 
Gloucefter, was Carisbrook in the Ifle of 
Wight, and with this was alio conferred the 
wardenfhip of the ifland, of which, however, 
Gavefton never obtained pofleflion. 
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In the 12th of Edward III. a writ was 
iflued to the Biftiop of Wincheftcr, ftating 
that the French, who had invaded the coun- 
try about Portsmouth, and done confiderable 
mifchief, meditated fimilar depredations- in 
the Ifle of Wight. The king, defirous on 
this account, that the ifland fhould be put 
in a proper ftate for defence, informs the 
Biftiop, that he has ordered the wardens of 
the ifland, to difl:rain the lands and goods 
of all fuch perfons as failed to provide, 
agreeably to the tenure of their eftates, men 
at arms, and archers for the (defence of the 
ifland. He alfo permitted the Prior and 
Monks of Appuldurcombe to remove to 
Hide Abbey, near Winchefler. 

In'confequence of thefe orders, fuch pre- 
parations were made for the reception of the 
enemy, that when they landed the follow- 
ing year at St. Helens, and were proceeding 
into the country, the Iflanders drove them 
tack to their ftiips, after an aftion, in 
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which Sir Theobald Ruflell, one of the War- 
dens, was killed. The regulations made at 
this time for the fecurity of the inhabitants, 
are quoted from a manufcipt in the pofTef- 
fion of Sir Simeon Stuart Bart, by Sir Ri- 
chard Worfley, in his Hiftory of the Ifle of 
Wight, from which very excellent work may 
be colle6t:ed many interefting particulars, 
not compatible with the limited nature of a 
publication, deligned only as an illuflration 
of the views in the ifland. 

The Governor, William Montacute, Earl 
of Salilbury, and moft of the chief per- 
fons of the ifland, received orders from Ed- 
ward III. in the fifty firft year of his reign, 
to provide for its defence; and writs were alfo 
fent to the Juftices of the Aflize, the Sheriff 
of Hampfliire, and the Governor and Confta- 
ble of Carifbrook Caftle, direfting them not 
to compel the inhabitants to attend on 
juries, in order that they might remain at 
home for the defence of the place, which 
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(&y the writs), the public enemies wifh to 
get pofleflion of, and arepreparing to kivade*. 

The exped:ed invafion, however, did not 
take place, till the firft year of the fubfequeat 
rdgn of Richard II. when the French, who 
had been repulfed at Winchefter, landed io 
the lile of Wight, and plundered all the in- 
habitants. On this occafion, the Caftle of 
Carifbrook was bravely defended by Sir Hugh 
Tyrril, who drew the enemy into an ambuP- 
cade, as they were approaching the Caftl^ 
and killed a confiderable number. Finding 
themfelves at length difappointed in their 
hopes, the French withdrew from the ifland, 
after exafting a contribution of One Thou- 
fand marks from the inhabitants, as a con- 
federation for not deftroying their houfes. 

* Quametiaminfiilaiideinl^oftesmultaindefiderant, at 
pvan infra breve tempus appropinquare et debellare propo- 
nunt ut audivimus et fe parant. Rym£R, Vol. VII. 
p. 147. 
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In the fifth year of the mgn of Henry IV. 
the French again landed in the ifland, un- 
der the command of Valeran> Earl of St. 
Pol, who having married the half-fifter of 
Richard II. gave out that his attack was in* 
tended to revenge the death of that king. * 
However, the inhabitants, although they 
received no affiftance from Henry, forced the 
Earl to rdmbark after he had plundered fome 
of their villages. 

Henry VI. about the year 1444, gave the 
title of King of the Ifle of Wight to Henry 
Duke of Warwick, and crowned him with 
his own hand ; but it does not appear, that 
the Duke obtained, with this diftinguifhed 
honour, any regal power; nor did he even 
pofleis the Lordfhip of the idand, which was 
held, at that time, by Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucefter, under a grant for his life. It 
has indeed been doubted, whether this unu-- 
fual title was really conferred upon the Duke 
of Warwick, as here related, but the fa<ft may 
be rea<£ly admitted, if we confider the high 
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degree of favour in which that iiobletnan 
flood with King Henry, who was a weak 
prince, and in beftowing favours upon lb 
great a man, might have forgotten, or chofc 
not to regard, the impropriety of making a 
grant of the title of king, when, by the 
laws of the land, he was not enabled to 
transfer to another perfon the fovereignty of 
any part of his dominions^ The faft, indeed, 
is confirmed, by a painting of the Duke, in 
an ancient window of the collegiate church 
at Warwick, where he is reprefented with a 
crown upon his head and a fceptre before 
him» 

In the 28th of Henry VL a petition from 
the inhabitants was ^prefented to the King, 
and another to the Parliament, complaining 
of the miferable and defencelefs ftate of the 
ifland which is attributed, by the petitioners, 
to the mifcondudl of one John Newport, who 
had been fteward under the Governor, Richard 
Duke of York. It appears^ that this New- 
port had been difcharged from his office, and 
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had afterwards committed great depredations 
both by fea and land upon the property of 
the Inhabitants, though at the fame time he 
was making intercft at court to be reftored. 
The prayer of the petition was, that the ifland 
might be put in a date of defence, and that 
Newport might not be replaced in the office of 
Steward. But the King and the Duke of York 
were too much taken up with thofe fatal pro- 
jefts which (hortly after embroiled the houfes 
of York and Lancafter, to pay much atten- 
tion to any reprefentations from a quarter fo 
remote from the fcene of a6lion for which 
they were preparing. Happy indeed, in thofe 
days, were the Inhabitants^ of the Ifle of 
Wight, whofe fituation fecured them from 
participating in thofe wars of ambition which 
deluged England in blood! /. , 

During the difpute between Charles VIII. 
King of France, and the Duke of Bretagne, 
Sir Edward Woodville, uncle to Henry the Se- 
venth's Queien, and Captain of the Ifle of 
Wight, defired thqjdng's permiffion to raife a 
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troop of volunteers in the ifland, and ciarry 

them to the affiftance of the Duke; but as 

the king had himfelf offered to be mediator 

between the contending parties, this propofal 

was refufed . Woodville, however, notwithftan - 

ding this refufal, imagined the king would not 

be difpleafed athis giving affiftance to theDuke. 

Hetherefore repaired immediately to theifland, 

where he engaged about forty gentlemen, 

and four hundred commoners, with whom 

he fet fail from St. Helens, and joined the 

Duke of Bretagne*s army before the battle of 

St. Aubin. In order to intimidate the enemy, 

and jnake them believe that this reinforce- 

ment from England was greater than it 

really was, the Bretons dreffed a large body 

of their foldiers in white coats with red 

croffes, which was the uniform worn by 

Woodville'^ followers. The French how^ 

ever were npt difmayed by this artifice, but 

defeated the Duke's army in a dreadful battle, 

in which Woodville and almoft all his 

followers were flain. This battle was the 

<;aufe of much afflidion in the ifland, for 
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tiiere was fcarcely a family of any dcfcription, 
who had not to lament the lofs of a relation 
or friend. 

In the fourth of Henry VII. an a6t of 
parliament was pafTed to prohibit the inha* 
bitants from holding farms above the annual 
rent often marks. This regulation was adopt- 
ed with a' view to promote the population of 
the ifland, which had fufFered confiderably 
by Woodville*s unfortunate expedition. 

Henry VIII. in 1541, fent an order under 
his fign manual, to Richard Worfley Efq. 
captdn of the ifland, to prevent the deftruc- 
tion of game, and foon after the King went 
thither himfelf, and was entertained by 
that gentleman, at Appuldurcombe. Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, who was a principal inflru- 
ment in bringing about the reformation, 
was at that time conftable of Carifl)rook 
Caftle, and attended the king in this excur- 
fion, which was probably undertaken for the 
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purpofe of enjoyingthc diverfion of hawking, 
which his majefty was extremely fond of. 

In 1545, Francis I. king of France, fitted 
but 150 large fhips, befides feventy fmaller 
ones, and ordered them to fail towards 
England. This fleet arrived on the 1 8th day of 
July at the Ifle of Wight, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Annebaut. The Englifli 
fleet, which confifted only of fixty fliips, 
lay at Portsmouth 5 but they ftood towards 
the enemy, and after a flight fkirmifti, retired 
into the channel, in hopes that the French 
would follow them and get entangled in 
the fands and rocks. The French admiral 
however was too prudent to attack them 
in that dangerous fituation, and finding 
the Englifh were not difpofed to give up 
the advantage of their poft he landed his 
forces in three different parts of the Ifle of 
Wight, and burnt feveral villages. It was 
even in contemplation of the French, to 
fortify this ifland and keep pofTeffion of" it, 
but finding that it would take more time 
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than they could fpare, and that the captain 
of the ifland (the fame Richard Worfley 
akeady mentioned) had taken meafures to 
drive them out, they departed very foon after 
their landing. For the future fecurity of 
the inhabitants, the captain caufed feveral 
forts to be erefted on the ifland, and one of 
them was called Worfley*s tower after his 
name. At fo early a period, this mode 
of fortifying might be confidered as a very 
fufficient fecurity againfl: the attacks of an 
enemy, but the modern improvements in 
the art of war (if any thing can be called 
improvement which tends to facilitate the 
deftrudion of mankind) have been fo con- 
fiderable, that the ifland would now ftand but 
an indifferent chance, even from the attack 
of a large fliip of war, did it not find a 
ftronger protedlion than its forts, in Aat 
befl: fecurity of Britain, its powerful and 
irrefiftible navy. 

In thefirftyearof Queen Elizabeth, Ri- 
chard Worfley, Efq. who had been difmiflTed 
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from his office of captain in the preceding 
reign, was rcftored ; and in his inftruftions, he 
wasdiredledtotakefpecial care for the increafe 
of Harquebufry. In confequence of this 
order, the ufe of fire-arms was firft intro- 
duced into the ifland. 

In 1588, when England was in fome de- 
gree of alarm at the approach of what the 
Spaniards called their invincible Armada, 
this ifland, amongft the other feaports, was 
put into as good a ftate of defence as time 
would permit ; but the meafures taken for 
its fecurity by Sir George Carey, (the firft 
Captain that affumed the name of Governor 
of the ifland,) gave great ofFence to feveral of 
theinhabitants, who remonftrated againfthis 
conduft to the Lords of the Queen's council. 
But the danger of the times having rendered 
ftrift regulations neceflary, their petition 
was but coolly received, and Mr Robert Dyl- 
lington, one of the petitioners, being charged 
by Sir George with difafFeftion to the Go- 
vernipent, was committed to the Fleet prifon* 
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Thefe gentlemen indeed were rather hafty 
in their condemnation of Sir George Carey, 
who, though he continued in the government 
many years afterwards, does not appear, in 
more peaceable times, to have periifted in 
thofe arbitrary meafures of which they com-- 
plained, and which might be juftified by the 
extreme hazard Co which the ifland was ex- 
pofed, at the period when he put them in 
pradtice. 

It is at leaft true, that Sir John Oglander, 
in his MSS. memoirs written fome time 
afterwards, fpeaks handfomely of Sir George 
Carey' s government, and draws a very ftriking 
contraft between the ftate of the ifland then, 
and in Sir George's time. The Angularity 
of fortic of thefe remarks, may, perhaps, 
prove a fufficient excufe for introducing 
them in this place, in the author's own 
words. 

** I have heard, "fays the writer," and partly 
Ii;now it to be true, that not 9nly heretofore 
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there was no lawyer nor attorney in owre 
ifland, but in Sir George Carey's time, an at- 
torney coming to fettle in the ifland, was by 
his command, with a pound of candles hang- 
ing att his breech, lighted, with bells about 
his legs, hunted owte of the ifland: infomuch 
as oure anceftors lived here fo quietly and fe- 
curely, being neither troubled to London nor 
Winchefter, fo they feldom or never went 
owte of the ifland ; infomuch as when they 
went to London (thinking it an Eafl: India 
voyage) they always made their wills, fuppo- 
fing no trouble like to travaile/' 

Sir John afterwards obfervcs — "The Iflc of 
Wight, fince my memory, is infinitely de- 
cayed ; for either it is by reafon of fo many 
attomeys that hath of late made this their 
habitation, and fo by futes undone the coun- 
try, (for I have known an attorney bring 
down after a tearm three hundred writts, I 
have alfo known twenty nifi prius of our 
country tried at our aflizes, when as in the 
Queen's time we had not fix writts in a yeare. 
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nor one nifi prius in fix years) or elfe 
wanting the good bargains they were wont 
to buy from men of war, who alfo vented 
our commoditys at very high prices; and 
readie money was eafy to be had for all 
things. Now peace and law hath beggered 
us all, fo that within my memorie many of 
the gentlemen and almoft all the yeomanry 
are undone." 

Sir John's advice, which is fubjoined, will 
doubtlefs be thought better than his reafon- 
ing on the decline of the ifland. "Be advifed 
by me", fays he, " have no fuites at law j if it 
•be poflible, agree with thine adverfary, though 
it be with thy loffe : befides the negle6t of 
thy time at home, thy abfence from thy wife 
and children, fo manie inconveniences hang- 
eth upon a fuite in lawe, that I advife thee, 
although thou haft the better of it, let it be 
reconciled without law ; at laft twelve men 
or one muft end it, let two honeft ones do it 
at firfte. This country was undone with it, 
in king James his reign 5 hazard death and 
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all quarrels, rather than let thy tongue make 
his mafter a (lave/* 

During the difpute between King Charles 
the Firft and the Parliament, before matters 
came to an Open rupture, the Houfe of 
Commons, amongfl other refolutions made in 
confequence of the news of a rebellion in 
Ireland, refolved, " that the cuftody. of the 
Ifle of Wight be taken, for the prefent, from 
the Lord Wefton, fufped:ed of being a Catho- 
lic, and fequeftered into another hand/' In 
CQnfequeiice of this. Lord Wefton, who 
was alfo Earl of Portland, was removed from 
the government, notwithftanding the inha^ 
bitants prefented a petition to the houfe in 
Jiis favour. The king, hereupon, gave the 
cuftody of the caftle of Carifbrook, to Co- 
lonel Brett s and the Countefsof Portland, 
together with her five children, and the 
EarFs brother and fifter, withdrew to the 
caftle, in hopes of being able to preferve it 
for the Wng. 
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The fpirit of popular refentment, whiclr 
had rifen in moft parts of England againft 
that ill-fated monarch, fpread itfelf alfo 
into this ifland ; and the Newport mili*^ 
tia, with four hundred men, colle6led from 
the fliips in the port by authority of pariia- 
ment, marched againft the caftle, under the 
command of Mofes Read, mayor of New- 
port. Although the caftle had a very flendcr 
fupplyof provifions, and there were not 
more than twenty men to affift Brett in its 
defence, the countefs rpfolved to hold out to 
the laft extremity, unlefs honourable terms 
could be obtained for the garrifon. The 
caftle, however, was foon after furrendered, 
upon condition that Colonel Brett, and thofe 
who had aflifted in the defence fhould be 
allowed to go wherever they pleafed within 
the ifland, and that the countefs (hould be 
permitted to remain in her apartments at 
the caftle, till the Parliament fliould direft 
the contrary. 

It was not long, as might be expefted, be- 
fore ftie received notice to quit the ifland 
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within two days, and after her removal, the 
parliament took poffeffion of the other forts, 
and the Earl of Pembroke, whom they had 
appointed governor, entered upon his office. 
This earl, is the fame who was returned, and 
took his feat in the Houfe of Commons, as 
knight of the Shire for the County of Berks, 
in 1649, after the fuppreffion of the Houfe 
of Lords. 

In 1 64/i the king was feized by Comet 
Joyce, and delivered up to the army, by whom 
he was foon afterwards fent to Hampton-^ 
Court. Finding the reftraint he was under 
at that place extremely difagreeable, as well 
as dangerous, he determined, with the aflift- 
ance of his friends, Mr. Afhburnham and 
Sir John Berkley, to make his efcape, which 
he effedted in the night, and, accompanied 
by them, and Legg, arrived fafe at Titch- 
field, in Hampfhire, a feat of the Earl of 
Southampton. At this place, they held a 
confultation, where the king ftiould go next, 
and Afhburaham advifed, that he ihould re- 
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tore to the Ifle of Wight, and truft himfelf 
in the hands of Colonel Hammond* who 
was at that time governor, and whofe uncle 
was one of his majefty's chaplains . It fhould 
have been confidered however, that Ham- 
mond had connections of a clofer nature 
with the king's enemies. He was married 
to a daughter of the celebrated John Hamp- 
den, and had been appointed governor of the 
ifland, through the intereft of Oliver Crom- 
well. 

Alhburnham and Berkley went firft to 
the governor, to endeavour to make terms 
with him; but all the anfwer they could 
obtain, was, that he would do the king all 
the fervice in his power ; but as he was a 
fubordinate officer, he could not undertake 
to difobey his fuperiors in what they fhould 
pleafe to command him. Hammond then went, 
with Afhbumham and Berkley, to the king, 
who returned with them to the Ifle of Wight, 
and on the 12th of November, 1647, was 
conduced to Carifbrook caftle, where Ham* 
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mond treated him with all poflible rcfpefl:, 
but fent a letter immediately to the fpeaker of 
the Houfe of Lords, acquainting him of the 
king's arrival in the ifland. His majefty 
alfo fent a meffage to the parliament, making 
propofals for an accommodation. 

On the 14th of December, the parliament 
paffed four bills, to which they weredefirous 
of obtaining the royal aflent, before they 
proceeded in the treaty ; and for that purpofe 
they named a committee to prefent them to 
the king. The commiflioners from Scotland, 
who had attended the king at Hampton- 
Court, to treat relative to the affairs of that 
kingdom, protefted againft this proceeding 
of the parliament, and went to the Ifle of 
Wight to renew their negociations. They 
arrived there on the 25th of December, 
the day after the four bills had been prefented 
by the committee of the parliament. The 
Scotch commiffioners, having brought with 
them a treaty more agreeable to the incli- 
nations of the king, than the terms propofed 
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by the parliament, he acquiefced in it, and 
told the committee, that he could not think 
of giving his fanclion to any of the a£ts 
prefented to him, till the whole conditions 
of the peace (hould be concluded ; and for 
adjufting thefe, he knew of no way but a per- 
fonal treaty, to take place either at London, 
or any other place the parliament fhould 
chufe. 

Soon after the committee had received this 
anfwer, all the king's fervants were difmiffed 
from the caftle, and no perfon was permitted 
to fee him without an exprefs order. An 
attempt, however, was made by Captain 
Burley, an inhabitant of the ifland, to refcuc 
Charles from his captivity ; but the plan 
was fo ill-concerted, that it was quickly dif- 
covered, and ferved only to increafe the rigour 
of his confinement. Captain Burley himfelf 
was condemned and executed. But not- 
withftanding the fatal iffue of this projeft, 
two other attempts were made to efFeft this 
objed, and the particulars are briefly as fol- 
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lows. Henry Firebracc, a pcrfon who, by per-* 
miflion of the parliament, came to attend the 
king, as one of the pages of his bedchamber, 
found means to deliver to him a packet of let- 
ters, written by fome who were favourable to 
the royal caufe. This he efFefted, by placing 
them in a fecret comer of the chamber, and 
apprizing the king of the circumftance, by a 
note conveyed into his majefty's hand as he 
went to bed. The king took the difpatches, 
and on the next day> put a letter in the fame 
place, defiringFirebrace to continue that mode 
of correfpondence, which indeed was fuccefs- 
fully carried on for feveral weeks. A confi- 
derable impediment, however, to the execu- 
tion of any plan for the king's enlargement, 
arofe from Colonel Hammond's having or- 
dered two perfons to watch at the two doors 
of the king's chamber during the day, whilft, 
at night, their beds were placed fo clofe to 
the doors that they could not be opened. But 
Firebrace, having found means to 'ingratiate 
himfelf with thefe guards, was allowed to 
fupply the place of one of them, during fup- 
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per time, and thus found frequent opportu- 
nities of talking with the king. In one of 
Ihefe converfations, it was propofed, that the 
Mng ihould efcape out of the chamber win- 
dow, after cutting the bars with a fawj but 
Charles, fearing that the noife of the faw 
would be heard, and conceiving that he might 
efFeft his efcape through the window of his 
ajpartment, without removing any of the bars, 
the diilance of which, from each other, wis 
fufficient to afford a pafTage for his head, 
determined on making the experiment, and 
accor^gly direfted thiat every thing Ihould 
be prepared. 

Mr. Edward Worfley, a gentleman of the 
ifland, Mr. Ofbome, another of the king^s 
attendants, and Mr. Ncwland, of Newport, 
were made acquainted with the defigh, and 
it' ivas agreed, that, upon a fignal to be given 
frond without, the king fliould let himfelf 
dov^n by a cord, provided for that purpofe, 
and that Firebrace (hould conduct him to the 
main wall of the caitle, from whence he 
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was to let himfelf down by another torfi 
into the ditch, out of which he could eafily 
have afcended. Mr.' Worfley, and Mr. Ot- 
borne, were to attend on horfeback at this 
place, with a hcfrfe, boots, and piftols for 
the kiiig, and Mr. Nfewland was to be ready 
at thefea-fide, with a boat to convey him away, 

Firebrace made the fignal at the appointed 
time, and the king attempted to get out of 
the window, but unfortunately, when it was 
too late to provide a remedy, he found it im- 
poffible to get his body throtigh the bars, and 
ftuck fo faft between them, that it was net 
without great difficulty that he extricated him- 
felf. Thus the king's defign was fruftrated ; 
but his friends had, neverthelefs, the goodfor^ 
tune to get away without its being known 
that fuch a plan had been in agitation. 
Firebrace, however, was afterwards difmifled 
from his attendance on the king, upon fomc 
circumftances of a fufpicious nature, which 
had been communicated to Colonel Ham- 
mond. 
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Another fimilar attempt was . afterwards 
made, but with no better fuccefs. The king 
had removed one of the bars, either by faw- 
ing it afunder, or by corroding it with aqua 
fortis, and was about to get through the win- 
dow. But difcovering more perfons in the 
garden than he expelled to fee, he thought it 
prudent to defift, and withdrawing himfelf, 
returned to bed. This pUn had, in fa6t, 
been difcovered by Major Rolfe, an officer 
of the caftle, who had artfully deceived Of- 
borne into an opinion, that he would affift 
in liberating the king, and had, for that 
purpofe, been entrufted with a knowledge 
of the whole fcheme. It is faid, that Rolfe 
intended to have (hot the king as he came 
through the window, and that Colonel Ham- 
mond, had alfo placed foldiers to fire ; on 
the king's friends in their retreat, but they 
luckily efcaped unhurt. After this tranfac- 
tion, the king's confinement vvas rendered 
much more ftrift and uncomfortable, none 
of his friends or fervants being fufFered to 
- approach him. . 
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In September, 1648, after a long conten- 
tion between the army and the parliament, it 
was agreed, that a treaty (hould be entered 
intp with the king 5 and the town of Newport, 
in the Ifle of Wight, was appointed for the 
place of conference. The Hoiife of Commons 
fent inftruftipns to Colonel Hammond, that 
the king fliould be removed to Newport, an4 
allowed the fame, freedom he "poffeffed at 
Hampton Court 5 but no perfon who had 
carried arms againft the parliament, was to 
be permitted tp fee the king, or to remain in 
any fort or tower in the ifland. Accord- 
ingly his majefly was conduced to Newport, 
and granted the indulgences dire6);e4 by the 
Houfe of Commons, upon giving his word 
not to go out of the ifland during the treaty^ 
nor for twenty eight days after, without the 
fipprobation pf both Houfes of Parliament. 

The comjniffioners from both houfes, con- 
lifting of five lords and ten commoners, 
being arrived at Newport, the conference 
began on the iSth of September, at the 
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faouie of Sir William Hodges. But continual 
difficulties arifing in the courfe of the nego- 
ciatton, the parliament feveral times found 
it necelTary to prolong the period allowed 
for the ccmclufion of the treaty 5 and the 
army, having, in the mean time, obtained a 
complete afcendency over the nation, deter^ 
mined to put it out of the power of the 
parliament, to make any terms with the king, 
by feizing his perfon a fecond time. Fairfax, 
their general, in order to tfkd: this obje6t 
with greater certainty, dire£l:ed Colonel Ham-^ 
mond to attend him at head quarters, and, at 
the fame time, fent Colonel Ewers to take the 
cuftody of the king. 

On the evening of the %g^ of November, 
the king was privately informed that the army 
intended to feize him, and fent for the Duke of 
Richmond, the Earl of (^indfay, and Colonel 
Cooke, to confult them, refpefting the mea- 
fores neceffary to be taken. After Colonel 
Cooke had communicated all the informati- 
on he had been able to get, by going to 
Carifbrook cafUe, it was e^ddent, the intelll^ 
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gence was well. founded, and the king, was, 
on that account, advifed to make his efcape^ 
which, under all circumftances, was thought 
a very prafticable thing. But Charles re- 
jefted this advice, faying, " the parliament 
had promifed him, and he had promifed them, 
and he could not break firft." 

At day-break, the king was informed, that 
there were feveral gentlemen of the army at 
the gate, who were defirous of fpeaking with 
him. Direftions being given for their ad- 
million, the officers rufhed into the king's 
bedchamber, and informing him they had* 
orders from the army for his removal to 
Hurft caftle, in Hampfliire, fcarcely gave 
him time to eat his breakfaft, before they 
hurried him thither ; nor would they allow 
the Duke of Richmond to accompany him 
farther, than about two miles on the road.* 

♦ The occurrences of the night previous to King 
Charles's removal from the Ifle of Wight, are more 
fully related in Colonel Cooke's narrative, the original 
MSS. of which, is preferved in the Harleian cdledion, 
at the Britifh Mufeum. 
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After the reftoration, the inhabitants of 
the ifland prefented a petition to King Charles 
the Second, againft the governor, Lord Cul- 
peper, whom they accufed of oppreffion, and 
of having neglefted the fortifications of the 
ifland. But it was not fo well received as 
they expefted, for Lord Clarendon, then 
lord chancellor, replied to thdr complaints 
by a letter, in which he blames them, both 
for the manner and matter of their peti* 
tiotl. 

In 1 67 1, Charles the Second paid a vifit 
to the governor. Sir Robert Holnies, a very 
diftlhguiftied naval Commander, at his houfe 
at Yarmouth. 

From this period, nothing occurs in the 
hiftbry of the ifland, to which it is neceflaiy 
to draw the reader's attention. We fliall 
therefore proceed to give a lift of the lords, 
wardens, captains, and governors, in the 
order of time in which they were feverally ap- 
pointed. 
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Lords of the yie of Wight, from the tttrie of 
William the Conguerior. 
William Fitz Olbome, 
Roger de Breteville, or BriftoUs, Earl 
of Hereford. From the att£under of 
this earl, in 1078, thelordihip con- 
tinued in the crown, till Henry I. 
granted it to 
Richard de Redvers, Barl of Devon* 
Ihire. 
1 135 Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Dev<»i- 

fhire. 
1 155 Richard de Redvers, Earl of Devon- 

fhire. (2) 
1 162 Baldindn de Redvers, Earl of Devon- 
fhire. (2) 
Richard de Redvers, Earl of Devon- 
Ihire. (3) 
1184 William de Vernon, Earl of Devon* 

fhire, and the Ifle of Wight. 
12 1 6 Joan, his daughter, who marriedHubert 

de Buigh, Earl of Kent. 
1227 Baldwin, Earl of Devonfhire. (3) 
1240 Baldwin, Earl of Devonfhire. (4) 
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1257 Baldwin, Earl of Devonfhire, (5) and 
Amicia his wife, who held the lord- 
fhip as part of her dower, after his 
death.' 

1283 Ifabella de Fortibus. 

1293 The Crown. 

1307 Peirs Gavefton. 

1 308 Edward, Earl of Chefter, afterwards 

Edward III. 
The lonlfhip afterwards remained in the 

crown till, 
1386 William Montacute, Earl of Salifbuiy. 
1397 Edward, Earl of Rutland, afterwards 

Duke of York. 
1 41 5 Phillippa, Duchefs of York. 
1447 The Crown. 
1449 Richard, Duke of York. 

1452 Edmund, Duke of Somerfet. 

1453 Henry, Duke of Somerfet. 

1464 Anthony de Woodville, Lord Schales, 

afterwards Earl of Rivers. 
1483 The Crown. 
1485 Edward de Woodville. 
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It is uncertain whether this gentleman was 
lord or captain of the ifland ; but no grant 
of the lordfhip has been made fmce his 
death. 

1488 The Crown, 

Succejfton of Wardens^ Captains^ or Governors of 
the Ifland. 

/The firft warden was appointed by the 
crown in 1 2 1 6, during the minority of Bald- 
win, third Earl of Devonftiire. This ap- 
pointment, indeed, has only exifted during 
minorities of the lords, or when the lordfhip 
happened to be in poffefSon of the crown, 
or of ^ prince of the blood royal. 
1 2 1 6 Walleran de Ties. 
1229 Savery de Mauleon, or de Malo Leone. 

1293 J^h^ ^^^'^ Thomas. 

1294 Richard de AfFeton, the Bifhop of 

Winchefter, and Adam de Gorden. 
WilHam Ruffell. 
1302 Sir John Lifle. 
1307 Nicholas Lifle. 
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Sir John Lifle again. 
1 321 Sir Henry Tyes. 
1325 John de la Hufe, and John Lifle. 
1325 Nicholas de la Felde. 
1336 John de Langford. • 
1338 Theobald RuflelL 

1340 Abbot of Quarr. 

1 341 Sir Bartholomew Lifle, John de Lang- 

ford, and Sir Theobald Ruflell. 
1343 Bartholomew Lifle, John de Kingfton, 

and Henry Romyn. 
1353 John de Gatefden. 
1360 The Abbot of Quarr, Theobald de 

Gorges, and William Dale. 
1377 Sir Hugh Tyrril. 
1447 Henry Trenchard. 

John Newport. 

Henry Bruin. 
1 46 1 Sir GeofFery Gate. 
1483 Sir William Berkley. 
1483 Sir John Savile. 
1485 Sir Edwarde Woodville. 
1495 S^^ Re^nald Bray. 

Sir Nicholas Wadham. 
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151 1 Sir James Worfley. 

1538 Richard Worfley, efq. 

^5S3 Mr.Gifling. 

1558 Richard Worfley, efq. again. 

1 565 Sir Edward Horfey. 

1582 Sir George Carey, afterwards Lord 
Hunfdon. 

1603 Henry, Earl of Southampton. 

1 625 John, Lord Conway. 

163 1 Richard, Lord Warton. 

1 634 Jerom, Earl of Portland. 

1642 Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 

1 647 Colonel Robert Hammond. 

1 649 Colonel William Sydenham. 

1660 Thomas, Lord Culpeper. 

1667 Admiral Sir Robert Holmes. 

1693 John, Lord Cutts. 

1707 Charles, Marquis of Winchefler, af- 
terwards Duke of Bolton. 

1710 General John Richmond Webb. 

171 5 William, Lord (afterwards Earl) Ca- 
dogan. 

1726 Charles, Duke of Bolton. 

1733 John^ Duke of Montague. 
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1734 John, Vifcount Lymington, afterwards 

Earl of Portfmouth. 
1742 Charles, Duke of Bolton, again. 
1745 John, Earl of Portfmouth, again. 

1763 Thomas, Lord Holmes. 

1764 Hans Stanley, efq. 
1766 Harry, Duke of Bolton. 

1770 Right Honorable Hans Stanley, again. 
1780 Right Honorable Sir Richard Worfley, 
Bart. 

Having furnifhed a detail of as much of 
the hiftory of the ifland as is confident 
with the nature of this publication, it be- 
comes neceflary, to revert to the village of 
Weft Cowes, of which fome defcription has 
already been given. 

It remains only to be faid, that Weft 
Cowes is a Hamlet in the Parifh of North- 
wood. It has a chapel which was ere6led 
in the year 1657, probably about the period 
when Weft Cowes aflumed the appearance 
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of a village; as, before that time, it only 
confifted of a few fifhermen*s houfes fcattered 
on the fhore. At this place, I embraced the 
opportunity of joining a party, who had en- 
gaged a veffel for the purpofe of making a 
voyage round the ifland. 

The morning being fine, and the feafon 
the beft in the year for an aquatic excurfion, 
the furrounding country afforded that rich 
variety of tints which the approach of autumn 
ufually fcatters over the face of nature, and 
which contributes equally to delight the 
traveller, and inform the artift. 

At fix in the morning we weighed anchor, 
and left Cowes Harbour, with a gentle 
breeze from the weft. We ftood out for the 
oppofite coaft of Hampfhire, where the lofty 
tower of Eaglehurft, backed by the luxuriant 
foliage of the new foreft, formed a ftriking 
and noble objeft. We now tacked and ftood 
in again for the Ifiand, making the point of 
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land on which ftands Mr. Collins's Jioufe, 
called Egypt, of which mention has already 
been made. 

In Gurnet bay, we caught a pifturefquc 
inland view of the country, clofed with the 
high downs of Alvington, Bucombe, Mount- 
joy, and the caftle of Carilbrook. Here 
are feveral ftone quarries, which at prefent 
fumifh materials for the various improve- 
ments going forwards at Portsmouth. The 
rocks appear grand, and are well contrafted 
with underwood. On reaching Gurnet point 
we plainly faw, running to a confiderable 
length, the gravelly ridge, fuppofed to be the 
ifthmus which once joined the Ifle of Wight 
to Hampfhire. 

We then put about for the Hampfhire ihore, 
and paffed the mouth of the river Bewlcy, 
from which we flood acrofs to Thomefs 
Bay. The barrennefs of the fliore here, 
is much relieved by the farm at Whippence, 
and by woods ftretching towards this bay. 
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An^er tack from the Hampfhire coaft, 
brought us to New*town bay, into which 
runs the Nfew-town river, by fqme called 
Shalfleet lake. The fhore here lies very flat, 
without exhibiting any very flriking feature j 
but.Afton downs, which rife behind the 
village of Shalfleet, form an agreeable back 
ground. 

We found the fhore from hence quite 
barren till we reached Yarmouth, which is 
fituated on the water's edge. From the fea, 
a battery, ere6led by Captain Urry at the 
bottom of his garden, ftrikes the eye very 
agreeably J and indeed might, at firft fight, be 
miftaken for Yarmouth Caftte, as it is by much 
the moft confpicuous. At the mouth of the ri- 
ver Yar, flrands the caftle, and the oppofite fhore 
is enlivened by the Hamlet of Norton* where 
the cottage of Mr. Binftead, furrounded with 
fir and other trees, flands unrivalled. The 
view from it is extremely interefling, as it 
commands Yarmouth roads, the ufual refort 
qf outward bound fhips, together with the 
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whole extent of the coaft of Hampfhire and 
the fhore of the Ifland, with Portfmouth and 
Spithead to clofe the fcene. 

Faffing the fcite of Carey's Sconce, and 
Worfley*s Tower, which are on Norton Com- 
mon, we flood over to Hurft Caftle. It is 
built on a neck of land, which runs out for 
a confiderable diftance, and forms that part 
of the Hampfhire Coafl which is neareft to 
jhe ifland, the channel being only three 
quarters of a mile acrofs. At this place 
the wind frefhened, and the agitation of our 
veffel convinced us, that we were croffing 
what the feamen call Fidler's Race. This 
unufual motion,, which is always felt with a 
frefh breeze, is fuppofed to arife from the tide 
being confined in the narrow pafs. 

On our approach to ClifF's-end, we made 
the land, and flood clofe into Colwell Bay* 
The fhore here is bold, but fo barren as to 
afford little pleafure until we left Warden 
Ledge and Totland Bay; but, onftanding 
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round Headen Pomt, we entered Allum Bay, 
and were highly gratified with the fudden 
change, from a tame heath to ftately pro- 
montories of various colours, with which 
that part of the fliore abounds. At the 
extremity of the adjoining high lands, are feen 
the infulated rocks called the Needles. Three 
of them, of confiderable fize, are ftill remain-r 
ing, but that which originally procured them 
their name, was a tapering pillar of above a 
hundred feet high, thrown down by the fury 
of the waves, in the year 1764. Its fall 
was attended with fo tremendous a fhock, 
that it is {aid to have been felt at Southamp- 
ton. The bafe of this rock we could not 
poffibly difcover, though the fea is particu- 
larly tranfparent atthis part, and we employe^ 
a confiderable time in looking for it. 

We flood round the Needles, and lay tq 
;n Scratchel's Bay, which is the weftern end 
of the ifland. Here part of pur company 
landed on the rocks, to take the diverfion of 
fhooting at theif feathered inhabitants, which^ 
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in the months of May, June, and July, it is 
faid, are incredibly numerous. Whilft my 
fellow travellers were thus engaged, I rowed 
out to catch a fight of the Lighthoufe, which 
is erefted on the fummit of the ftiore, for the 
fecurity of veffels paffing between the Needles 
and fome fmallcr rocks, lying more to the 
northward, called the Shingles, and which 
are fuppofed to have formerly joined. This 
paffage the failors call (hooting the Needles. 
When I had got out to a fufRcient diftance 
I made a Iketch of the Weft end of the I/Iand. 

ScratcheVs Bay is fmall, and when viewed 
from the beach, the rocks above have a ter- 
rific appearance, as they overhang a confi- 
derable way, and their white colour adds 
much to their apparent height. At the north 
part of this bay, there is formed in the rock^ 
a natural arch, which at low water may 
be paflTed on foot. Here we made a hearty 
meal, and enlivened the dreary fgene with mirth 
and a bottle. We could not help obferving, 
that this is a fpot by no means favourable to 
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the talents of our London fportfmen, who 
were much deceived as to diftance on the 
water* The birds, indeed, feemed aware of 
this error, and remained quietly on the rocks 
after being repeatedly fired at* 

At length we embarked, and left this 
bay with a fair wind, keeping the fhore, un- 
der Mainbench, which is a rock immenfely 
high, faidto be upwards of fix hundred feet 
perpendicular at high-water-mark. It is 
chiefly compofed of light grey and white; 
ftone^ in fome parts broken with yellow. In 
the lower rocks we faw feveral fmall caverns, 
but none of any confequence till we reached 
Frefhwater-Gate. Our veflel again lay to, 
and we took to the boat, intending to view the 
cave of Frefhwater from its mouth ; but this 
we found impoflible, owing to the tide's 
running info fl:rong; and indeed, when a 
wefterly wind prevails, it is highly necef- 
fary to caution thofe travellers who do 
not engage the man who refides at Frefh- 
water-Gate for a guide, to bejery careful 
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how they approach the mouth of this Cave 
whilft the tide is running in ; for it requireis 
a fkilful management of the boat to prevent 
mifchief, from the numerous rocks which are 
juft under the furface of the water. As we 
found the tide much too high to attempt 
entering it from the fhore, we returned to our 
vefleL 

From Frefhwater Gate, we kept as clofe 
under the fhore as the rocks would permit, 
and pafled the parifhes of Brook, Mottefton, 
and Brixton. Their fhores do not poffefs any 
very ftriking features. On the contrary, a 
continued famenefs of dark loam, and yellow 
earths, tinged with green, in confequence of 
the quantity of copperas with which they are 
impregnated, rather offends than delights 
the eye. Copperas flones, which are wafhed 
on this fhore every tide, and colle6ted in great 
quantities by the inhabitants of the adjacent 
villages, are fhipped for London, for the 
purpofe of extracting the copperas . 
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We tlow flood into the Channel, to avoid 
the lurking rocks wfiich abound in Chale 
Bay. The dangers which thefe occafion to 
the unfulpefling mariner, though a fubjeft 
not the moft pleafing to contemplate, ard 
neverthelefs fo beautifully and aptly deli-^ 
neated in the following line$, by an iniinita-^ 
ble authorefs, that I cannot forbear introf* 
ducing them here. 

«' Oft in this Bay — the dark o'erwhelming deep 
Mocks the poor pilot's fkill, and braves his fighs; 

O'er the high deck the frothy billows fweep, 

And the fierce tempeft drowns the fea boy's cries/* 

•* The madd'ning ocean fwells with furious roar : 
See the devoted bark, the Ihatter'd maft. 

The fplitting hulk, dalh'd on the rocky fhorey 
Rolls 'midft the bowlings of the direful blaft/* 

^ O'er the vex'd deep the vivid fulphur flies. 
The jarring elements their clamours blend. 

The deaPning thunder roars along the fkies, 

And whiftling winds from lurid clouds defcend.'*^ 

^ The lab'rlng wreck, contending with the wave. 
Mounts to theblaft, or plunges in the main^ 

The trembling wretch, fufpended o'er his grave. 
Clings to the tatter'd fhrouds, the pouring rain 
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Chills his hi breaft, methinlcs I fee hitn weep, 
I hear his fearful groan, his mutter'd pra/r^ 

O, ceafe to mourn, behold the jrawning deep 
Where foon thy weary foul Ihall mock Defpair, 

Yes, foon thy aching heart (hall reft in peace. 

For in the arms of Death all human forrows ceafe.'^ 



Here our failors told us of an inhuman ftra- 
tagem, fidd to have been pra6lifed on this 
coaftfor a number of years 5 but it has too 
much the air of fiftion and improbability 
to be ferioufly credited. On every ftormy night, 
the inhabitants of the coaft of Chale are faid 
to have allured the unwary mariner to his 
deftru<aion, by fixing a lanthom to the head 
pf an old horfe, one of whofe fore legs had 
beenprevioufly tied up. The limping gait 
of the animal, gave the lanthom a kind of 
motion exadtly fimilar to that of a fliip's 
lanthom, and led the deceived pilot on thefe 
fatal rocks, a prey to mercilefs plunderers, 
who, it is faid, would not even fcruple 
to difpatch any unfortunate individual that 
fundved the wreck, in order to fecure their 
\>ooty more compleatl^. 
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On the high down of St.Catherine's, ftands 
an ancient fea mark, which is perceived at a 
confiderablc diftance out at fea. The cliffs 
tinder thefe downs, as you view them en 
paffanty have the appearance of an immenfe 
fortification; and on the fhore is a cavity, 
which, though viewed at a diftance, ftrikes 
the mind with horror at its dark and fable 
alpeft. This is called Black gang Cbine^ but 
from whence it derived that name, our feamen 
were unable to inform us. 

We now ftood out to fea, to avoid the 
fhoalsof Rocken end, and in fo dping, part 
of our company began to feel the unpleafant 
fenfations of the deep water at the Race. 
The fea, indeed, rolled tremendoufly, and 
whilft our minds were impreffed with an idea 
of its immenfity, we could have exclaimed 
with an admired writer-— 

** Hail! thou inexhauftible fource of 
wonder and contemplation! Hail! thou 
multitudinous ocean! whofe waves chafe 
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one another down like the generations of 
men, and, after a momentary ipace, are im- 
merged forever in oblivion ! Thy fluftuating 
waters wafli the varied Ihores of the world, 
and while they disjoin nations, whom a nearer 
conne6tion would involve in etemal war, they 
circulate their arts and their labours, and 
give health and plenty to mankind/* 

" How glorious ! how awful are the fcenes 
thou difplayeft! Whether we view thee 
when every wind is hufhed, when the morn- 
ing fun filvers the level line of the horizon; 
or when its evening track is marked with 
flaming gold, and thy unrippled bofom 
r^efts the radiance of the over arching 
Heavens ! Or whether we behold thee in thy 
terrors ! when the black tempeft fweeps thy 
fwelling billows, and the boiling furge mixes 
with the clouds; — ^when death rides the 
ftorm, — ^and humanity drops a fruitlefs tear 
for the toiling mariner, whofe heart is finking 
wjthdifmayr — 
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And yet, mighty deep I 'tis thy Jurface 
alone wenew. — ^Who can penetrate die fecrets 
of thy wide domain ? — ^What eye can vifit 
tby immenfe rocks and caverns, that teem 
with life and vi^etation? — or fearch out the 
myriads of objects, whofe beaudes lie fcat^ 
tered over thy dread abyfs ?'' 

" The mind ftaggers with the immenfity of 
her own conceptions, — ^and when fhe con- 
templates the flux and reflux of thy tides> 
which from the b^inning of the world were 
never known to err» how does (he (brink at 
ithe idea of that Divine Power, which origi- 
nally laid thy foundations fo fare, and whoie 
omnipotent voice hath flxed the limits where 
thy proud waves fliall be flayed?" 

Our attention was fbon afterwards taken 
up, with viewing a convoy of upwards of two 
hundred fail of rtierchant ftiips, working up die 
9ritifti Channel; and the day being exceed- 
ingly fine, this fight was highly gratifying 
indeed. We now direfted our veflel towards 
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theifland, and had a fuUview of the whole 
extent of what is tenned the underclifF. This 
famoufly variegated and romantic part of the 
ifland is nearly five miles in length ) and the 
information I received of its numerous and 
well contrafted beauties, was fuch, that I felt 
extremely anxious to land, in order to examine 
them. Wifliing however to complete ourvoyage 
on a day fo propitious to the undertaking, we 
fcudded under the fhore, which is compofed 
of clays of various hu6s, broke with numbers 
of fhrubs,.and water falls interperfed with 
rock of feveral colours. The church of St 
Lawrence is feen from the fea, though a fmalj 
and inconfiderable obje6t. We next reached 
Steephill, where the Hon. Mr. Tolmarche oc- 
cupies the houfe built by Hans Stanley, Efq. 
when governor of the ifland. The whole of 
this fcenery is backed by the cliff, which 
forms Underwartb, as it is called by the 
inhabitants, and the high downs of Niton, 
Week, Rue Ventnor, and St. Boniface/ Ori 
paffing Ventnor, the Village of Bonchurch 
came full in view, the houfes of which are 
moftly whitewafhed j a common cuflom in 
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die country, and which not only takes from 
the beautiful tints of nature, but diigufts the 
eye even when feen at a diftance. On this 
fubjeft, the opinion of that ingenious writer 
Mr* Gilpin, is fo perfeftly conformable to 
my own fentiments, that I cannot help intro- 
ducing here, the remarks he has made con- 
cerning the impropriety of introducing white 
into lahdfcapes. 

" Nature, lays he, never colours in this 
ofFenfive way. Her furfaces are never white. 
The chalky cliiF is the only permanent 
objeft of the kind, which ftie allows to be 
her's; and this feems rather a force upon 
her, from the boifterous a6tion of a furious 
element. But even here it is her conftant 
endeavour to correal the ofFenfive tint. She 
hangs her chalky cliff with famphire, and 
other marine plants ; or fhe ftains it with 
various hues, fo as to remove, in part at leail, 
the difgufling glare. The weflem end of 
thelfle of Wight, called the Needle-clifFs, . 
is a remarkable inftance of this. Thefe rocks 
are of a fubftance nearly refembling chalks 
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but nature has fo reduced their unplcafetit 
luftre by a variety of chaftifing tints, that 
inmoft lights they have even a beautiful efFeft. 
She is continually at work alfo, in the fame 
manner, on the white cliffs of Dover; though 
her endeavours here are more countera6led 
by a greater expofure. But here, and in 
all other places, were it riot for the inter- 
vention of foreign caufes, flie would, in time, 
throw her green mantle over every naked 
and expofed part of her furface. 

" In thefe remarks I mean only to infinu- 
ate, that white is a hue, which nature feems 
ftudious to expunge from all her works, 
except in the touch of a flower, an animal, 
a cloud, a wave, or fome other diminutive 
or tranfient objea: j and that her mode of 
colouring fhould' always be the model of 
ours,'' 

" In animadverting, however, on white 
ohje&fi I would only cenfure the mere raw 
tint. It may eafily be correfted, and turned 
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into ftone^colours of various hues ; which 
though light) if not too light, may often 
have a good effect. 

" Mr. Lock, who did methefavour to o^r- 
look thefe papers, made fome remarks on 
this part of my fubjeft, which are fo new, 
and fo excellent, that I cannot without im- 
propriety, take the credit of them myfelf.'* 

" White offers a more extended fcale of 
light, and fhadow, than any other colour, 
when near ; and is more fufceptible of the 
predominant tint of the air, when diftant. 
The tranfparency of its fhadows, (which in 
near objects partake fo little of darknefs, 
that they are rather fecond lights) difcover, 
without injuring the principal light, all the 
details of furfaces. 

" I partake, however, of your general 
diflike to the colour; and though 1 have 
feen a vtvf Jplendid effeSi from znaccidentd 
light on a white objeft, yet I think it a hue, 
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which hurts^ oftener than it improves the fcene. 
It particularly difturbs the air in its office 
of graduating diftances» (hews objects nearer 
than they really are, and by preffing them 
on the eye, often gives them an importance, 
which, from their form and fituation^ they 
are not entitled to." 

Leaving Bonchurch, we doubled Duri- 
nofe, a craggy promontory, compofed of 
dark earth, and rocks of a deep Hate co« 
lour, tinged with green. It is fuppofcd, 
that a ftratum of coal runs from this point 
to Bimbridge. In the rocks of Dunnofe, 
there are feveral caverns, which the finugglers, 
a few years ago, made the depofitaries of 
their contraband merchandize. 

On pailing this headland, we fcudded c],Qfe 
under the fhore of Luecombe chine, and 
reach^ Shanklin. Here the fcene from 
the water is much enlivened, by the fhady 
groves widi which the village of Shanklin 
abounds. Thefe, indeed, form a very agreeable 
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contraft, which we did not fail to remark 
for fome hours before we reached them. 
We lay to, oppolite Shanklin chine, in order 
to view this rural and extraordinary chafm, 
which is much reforted to by thofe who 
piake the tour of the Ifle of Wight. It was 
amatterof regret to our whole party, that 
time would not permit us to land. For my 
own part, I fliall not, in this place, attempt 
to give the reader a defcription of this char- 
ming fpot, as I Ihall have occafion to men- 
tion it in the account of my progrefs through 
the ifland, when I had a much better oppor- 
tunity of contemplating its beauties. 

As we paffed on, the fweep of Sandown 
Bay, with Culver cliffs and Bimbridge point, 
formed a new, and very pleafing fcene, im- 
proved by a very advantageous view of Mr. 
Wilkes's cottage, in which that celebrated 
gentleman has fliewn the excellence of his 
tafte in a variety of refpefts, and particularly 
in felefting a fpot, fp peculiarly adapted by 
nature as this is, for a fummer refidence. 
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For the proteftion of Sandown-Bay, 
Henry VIII. built a fort, which has been 
kept in good repair ever lince. 

Sailing from hence» we came immediately 
under Culver-ClifF. In thefe rocks, whkh 
are copipofed of chalk, a great number of 
gulls and common rock pigeons are bred i 
and the CliiF is fuppofed to have derived its 
name from this circumftance. About half- 
way up, is a place called Hermit's-Hole, 
which appears, at the diftance from which 
we faw it, to be a fmall cavity, only capa- 
ble of being approached by a narrow and 
dangerous path, that defcends from the fUm- 
mit of the rock, which, itfelf, is almoft per- 
pendicular. Previous to, and during the 
reign of. Queen Elizabeth, there was, near 
this fpot, a famous breed of hawks, to pro- 
te6l which, the Governor had fpecial charge 
from the Queen, with direftions to punifh 
any one who ftiould prefume to plunder their 
nefts. 
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We now ftood round Bimbridge-Ledgc, 
and faw a richly cultivated country rifing 
above the Cliffs. A ferene evening, and a 
declining fun which gives an agreeable tinge 
to even the moft indifferent objefts, here 
added beauty to a fituation at all times truly 
pifturefque, and invited us to take advan- 
tage of the tide, and row up the Haven of 
Brading in a boat. Each fide of this Haven 
is in a ftate of high cultivation, and richly 
adorned with wood. The village of Brading, 
with its ancient church, forms a beautiful 
feature in the profpeft, which is backed by 
the high downs of Afhey, on which is the 
fea-mark diredled by George 11. A.D. 1735, 
This object is of great confequence to the 
ihips that pafs and repafs from Portfmouth, 

As we rowed back to our veflTel, we could 
not but admire the fituation of the village 
of St. Helen's, which is on a rifing ground, 
on the north-fide of the mouth of the Haven, 
On the fhore, ftand the remains of the ol4 
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church of St. Helen's, which has been dila- 
pidated by various encroachments of the 
fea. Part of thefteeple is faced with brick, 
whitened, and ferves for a fea-mark for the 
road of St. Helenas, which is juft off this 
point, and is the ufual ftation of our fleets 
when they leave Portfmouth or Spithead. 

At a fliort diftance from this fea-mark, 
commences a beautiful grove, belonging to 
the Priory, a feat of Sir Nafti Grofe. Sail- 
ing in view of thefe woods, we entered Spit- 
head, in order to have an opportunity of ob- 
ferving the Britilh fleet, which lay at anchor 
there. So grand a fight as this fleet, which 
confifled of upwards of fifty large fhips, 
with a numerous aflfemblage of fmaller vef- 
fels, could not fail to excite a degree of ex- 
ultation, in the minds of Englifhmen, at the 
aflonifhing naval flrength of our country. 
Nor, perhaps, were we to be thought inex- 
cufable, in fo far ginng way to a national 
prejudice, as to imagine, that we difcover- 
ed a very vifible fuperiority in the conftruc- 
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tion and convenience^ as well as the appear*, 
ance ^jid decorations of our fhips of war, 
over thofc of the Portuguefe Governor, 
which lay at Spithead at the fame time. 

We left this bufy fcene, and ftood over to 
the Mother-Bank, which is a ridge of gravel, 
lying about a mile to the north of the Ifle 
of Wight, and is the place where outward 
bound fhips nfually affemble to wait for con^ 
voy, and where alfo the fhips from the Straits 
perform quarantine. This flation is well 
adapted for the above purpofes, as there is 
good anchorage, and various depths of 
water. 

We now pafTed St. John's, a delightful 
villa, confifting of a fmall but elegant man- 
fion, built by the late General Amherfl. 
Immediately under it, is a feat of Mrs. Ro- 
berts, called Appley, which poflTeffes the fame 
advantages in point of fituation, as St. 
John's. A little farther on, is Nettleflone, 
the feat of Henry Oglander Efq.; but of 
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this place, it is my intention to give a full 
defcription in my tour through the ifland. 

The next village on the fliore, is Ride, the 
ufual place of embarkation from the ifland 
to Portfmouth, where packets and open 
boats are continually paffing. The wind 
changing in our favour, we had an oppor- 
tunity of dire6ling our courfe under the 
fhore of the Ifle of Wight, where we pafled 
Binftead, and the woods of Quarr-Abbey, 
to Fiftibom-Creek, which runs through 
Wootton-Bridge, for fome diftance, into 
the woods. 

The fliore now continues wooded to 
King's-Key, fo called, as I was informed, 
from King John's having pafled fome months 
at this retired fpot. On leaving this place, 
the view is extended along the woods of 
Barton-Point, to Old Caflile-Pomt, which 
we paflfed, and entered Cowes harbour, 
much entertained with our voyage. 
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1 landed again at Cowes, of which place 
the reader has already been farnifhed with 
a defcription, and commencing my journey 
towards Newport, I afcended the hill, 
from whence the road is enclofed with hedge 
rows, which feparate it from well cultivated 
lands on each fide, from Cowes to the 
foreft of Parkhurft. About two miles 
from Cowes, I turned out of the road, 
to the left hand, in order to take the 
view of Nortkwood churchy which has a place 
in this work. 

The parifli of Northwood, is fituated on 
the weft fide of the river Medina, oppofite to 
Calfhot-Caftle. It is bounded by the fea on 
the north and north-weft, by the parifti of 
Calbourn on the weft, and by part of the pa- 
rifli of Shalfleet, and the foreft of Parkhurft 
on thefouth. The church of Northwood, was 
a chapel of eafe to Carilbrook, until the reign 
of Henry VIII. when parochial privileges 
were granted to it, with an exeniption from 
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contributing to the repairs of the mother 
church. But the great and fmall tythes ftill 
belong to the Vicar of Carifbrook, who is 
alfo RciSlor of Northwood. It is probable, 
that thefe tythes were of little value when 
they were originally afligned to the Priory 
of Carifbrook, as the parifli was at that 
time moftly over-grown with wood, and 
from this circumftance, it appears to have 
derived its name. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. John the Baptift, is built 
of ftone, and plaiftered in fome parts. It 
confifts of a body, compafs-roofed, and co- 
vered with tiles and ftone. On the north 
and fouth fides, there are ailes, which are 
feparated from the body, by four Gothic 
arches. None of the monuments in North- 
wood church are very ancient, or in any 
degree remarkable, except one, which has 
been erefted to the memory of the Reverend 
Thomas Smith, who was minifter of this 
parifh, in the year 1681. It is formed of 
one entire piece of chalk, three feet long, 
and four feet high, curioufly carved with 
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a variety of hieroglyphic charafters, which 
are in high preiervation. 

The chapel at Weft-Cowes, which has 
been already mentioned) is a chapel of eaic 
to Northwood, and is larger than the Parifli- 
church. It was confecrated in the year 
1662, five years after its ere6tion, by George, 
Bifhop of Winchefter; and was endowed, 
in the year 1671, with 5/. per annum for 
ever, by Mr. Richard Stephens. In the year 
1679, Bifhop Morley endowed it with the 
further annual fum of 20/. upon condition, 
that the inhabitants fhould allow the 
minifter, (who is chofen by themfelves,) 
the fum of 40/. per annum; but if the in- 
habitants neglef^ to make this payment, the 
Bifhop's endowment is to be forfeited for 
ever. The reftory of Northwood, is united 
with the vicarage of Carifbrook, and both 
are in the gift of Queen's-CoUege, Oxford. 
The annual amount of the poor's rate col^ 
leded in this parifh, is about 360/. 
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Before the Reformation, there was> in this 
pariih, a religious houfe of" fratres ct ibrores 
fraternitatis fanfti Johannis Baptiftae, in ec- 
clefia de Northwode," brothers and fitters of 
the fraternity of St. John the Baptift, in 
the church of Northwood, This monaftery 
was fituated near the church, but it had not 
fubfifted long, before it was fuppreffed, with 
the other eftabliftiments of that fort, by Hen- 
ry VIII. The building, which is faid to have 
been {landing about a century ago, was called 
the Cburch-boufej but no remains of it can 
be traced at prefent. 

Near Northwood Church, is the neat and 
hofpitable cottage of Captain Price, which 
commands an interefting view of the river 
Medina ; and not far diftant, is Medham, 
the feat of Mr. Green, which poffeffes the 
fame advantages in point of fituation. 

Returning from Northwood, I purfuedthc 
Newport road for a mile and a half, till I 
came to the gate of Parkhurfl foreilt The 
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view before me was extenfive ; commanding, 
towards the left, the river Medina, with its 
cultivated Ihorej in the front appeared St. 
George's down, backed by St. Catherine's 
down j and, on the right, Carifbrook Caftle, 
with Moun^oy, and the high downs fur- 
rounding it. 

The foreft of Carifbrook, or Parkhurft, is 
extra-parochial, and contains about three 
thoufand acres of land . In the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and for a long time after- 
wards, it was called the King's Park, and is fo 
defcribed in domefday book. By a grant 
made in the twentieth of Henry VI. to Henry 
Trenchard, of the office of conftable of Ca- 
rifbrook, it is denominated the King's Fo- 
refl ; and in an account of rents, iflues, anddif- 
burfements of the ifland, in the twenty-third 
of Henry VII. there is a charge for falaries 
paid to the ranger of the forefl, and two un- 
der keepers. Swain-motes were yearly held in 
this forefl, as appears by a warrant from the 
duke of Suffolk, juflice of the kmg's forefls. 
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parks, and chaces, in the thirty-iixth of Hen- 
ry VIII. direfted to the warden, lieutenant, 
and quarter keepers of the foreft of Carifbrook. 

About a mile within the foreft, ftands the 
houfe of induftry for this ifland, a ftrufture, 
which, for convenience and good regulation, 
is equally deferving of praife and imitation. 
The poor who receive the advantages of this 
ufeful inftitution, are much indebted to the 
humanity and good fenfe of the gentlemen of 
the ifland, who, at a general meeting in the 
year 1770, propofed an application to parli-' 
ament, for confolidating the poor rates of the 
feveralparifhes, and erefting a houfe orhoufes 
of induftry, for the maintenance and em- 
ployment of the indigent. In confequence 
of the unanimous opinion of this meeting, 
and the meafures afterwards purfued, an aft 
of parliament was obtained in the eleventh 
year of his prefent Majefty's reign, the pre- 
amble of which fets forth the ufeful purpofes 
it was intended to effeft. It ftates " that 
the providing a place for the general recep- 
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tion of the poor, would tend to the more ef- 
feftual relief of fuch as by age, infirmities, or 
difeafes, were rendered incapable of fupport- 
ing themfelves by their labour; to the better 
craploymentof theable and induftrious; to the 
correftion and punifhment of the profligate 
and idle; and to the education of the children 
in religion and induflry ; and thereby making 
the poor, inftead of being totally fupported 
by the public, contribute to the fupport, af- 
fiftance, and relief of each other ; and be of 
ibmc advantage to the community, to which 
they had before been only a heavy and griev- 
ous burthen/' By this a<5l of parliament. 
His Msgefly was enabled to grant, under the 
exchequer fcal, fuch part of the forefl of Park- 
hurfl, nearthe town of Newport, not exceed- 
ing eighty acres, as certain truflees therein 
named, fhould allot for the purpofes of the 
aft, for fuch term as his Majefty fhould think 
IMt>pen The truflees having fixed upon a 
<pot which they thought the moft convenient 
for the intended building, obt^ned a grant 
of eighty acres to be made to the corporation 
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erected by the aft, for the term of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, at the yearly rent 
of £*^ 17 9I. Agreeably to this plan the 
houfe of induftry is crefted ; the principal 
part of the building extending from caft to 
weft three hundred feet, and twenty feet wide, 
with windows on both fides, for the benefit 
of a thorough air. A wing twenty-four feet 
wide is formed from the main building, at 
the diftance of two hundred feet from the 
weft end, and extends in length, towards the 
fouth, one hundred and feventy feet. A 
range of woridhops alfo, for manufa6hirers 
and mechanics, runs from the aid of this 
wing in a line parallel with the main build- 
ing. On the eaft fide of the wing is a court, 
one hundred and feventy feet by fifty, having 
a dairy, waftihoufe, brewhoufe, and other 
offices on the eaft fide, and a wall on the 
fouth. 

The principal building confifts of a ftore 
room, fteward's room, committee room, a di- 
ning hall one hundred and eighteen feet 
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long, and twenty-feven feet wide, a common 
fitting room for the aged and impotent poor, 
rooms for the laundry, governor, and mactron, 
nurferies and fick wards, with excellent cel- 
lars under the eaft end. On the ground 
floor of the wing, are the governor's and ma- 
tron's fitting rooms, the fchool rooms, apo- 
thecary's fhop, kitchen, fcuUery, &c. Above, 
are the lying-in rooms, fick wards, twenty fe- 
parate apartments for married men and their 
wives, and two common fitting rooms for 
the old and infirm. In front of the princi- 
pal building is a large gateway, on the eaft 
fide of which is a matter weaver^s room and 
fpinning room, with ftore rooms over them j 
and on the weft fide, are the fhoemaker'sand 
tayWs fliops, and a large fpinning room, 
with weaving rooms, and ftore rooms in the 
upper ftory. The manufaftures now car- 
ried on are, facks for com, flour, and bifcuitj 
ftockings kerfeys, and other articles of ap- 
parel for the ufe of the poor. On the north 
fide of the principal building is a chapel, fif- 
ty feet long by twenty feven wide, where di- 
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vine fervice is performed twice a week, befides 
Sundays. There is alfo a peft houfe, and a 
burial ground walled in. A large garden, 
which fupplies the houfe with vegetables, oc- 
cupies the ground on the fouth fide of the 
building ; and on the eafl, behind the ofHces> 
is a bam, a ftable, hog-ftics, &c. The houfe 
is capable of containing near feven hundred 
perfons, and the number ufually fupported in 
it, are from five hundred to five hundred and 
fifty, varying according to the feafon, and the 
general healthinefs of the country. 

The great expence of this building, which 
exceeded the fum allowed by the a6l of par- 
liament, made it neceffary, in 1776, to pro- 
'cure a fecond aft, by which the corporation 
was enabled to borrow a farther fum of mo- 
ney. Many defefts in the former law were 
alfo remedied, and the corporation of guardi- 
ans were continued, with new and enlarged 
powers. By this acft the corporation are fly- 
led, " The guardians of the poor within the « 
Ifle of Wight," and all perfons are declared 
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tobe guardians, who poiTefs, in thdr ownright 
or in right of their wives, lands within the 
iflandrated to the poor rate at the yearly value 
of 50/. or are heirs apparent of fuch lands of 
the yearly value of 100/. or reftors and vi- 
cars within the iiland, or who are occupiers 
of lands rated at the yearly value of 100/. 
Out of thefe, twenty-four direftors and thir- 
ty-fix a6ting guardians are annually appoint- 
ed for the management of the concerns of the 
corporation, and in them is veiled the appoint- 
ment of proper officers for theinternal govern- 
ment of the houfe. That part of the land 
which is not occupied by the building and 
garden, hasb'een-cultivated at a very confider- 
able cxpence, and is divided into fields of 
from five to twelve acres, moftly fenced with 
quick hedges, and in fuch a ftate of improve- 
ment as promifes to repay very amply, the la- 
bour and cod beftowed on them, 

I have been induced to give a^ more cir- 
cumftantial account of this excellent inflitu- 
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tion than is perhaps confiftent with an un- 
dertaking like the prefent, merely from a 
conviftion, of the great benefits which the 
public would derive, from fimilar cftablifli- 
ments in different parts of the kingdom. ' 

Not far from the houfe of induftry, is St. 
Crofs, the feat of Mr. Kirkpatrick. Upon 
this fpot formerly flood a priory or hofpi- 
tal, dedicated to the Holy Crofs. It is men-;* 
tioned in the Lincoln Taxation apth Ed- 
ward I. and again, amongfl the alien priories, 
in the twenty-fifth of the fame reign. This 
priory was a cell to the abbey of Tirone, in 
France ; but by whom it was founded is not 
known. It appears to have been called an 
hofpital in the 6th of Richard 11. that mo-- 
narch having granted " to John de Cowef^ 
hall, the cuflody of the hofpital of the Holy 
Crofs, in the Ifle of Wight, for life." 

An acknowledgement was paid to the pri-^ 
ory of Carifbrook, from this houfe, for the li- 
berty of burymg their own dead,for which the 
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bifhop had granted a licence. This being an 
alien priory, was given to the college of Win- 
chefter, fome time before the general diflblu^ 
tion of the religious houfes. Some fmall re- 
mains of the ancient building, are ftill^dfible 
in the walls of Mr. Kirkpatrick's houfe, ^nd 
the farm-houfe adjoining. 

From St. Crofs, I took the view of the 
** Entrance into Newport'^ which appears 
in this work. 
• 

The town of Newport is cohfidered as the 
capital, and Hands nearly in the centre of the 
ifland. It is watered on the eaft and weft 
fides by two ftreams, one of which takes 
its rife at the foot of St. Catherine's, and 
the other at a place called Rayner's grove, 
about three miles from Newport : thefe two 
ftreams, after fupplying feveral corn mills, 
form a junftion- at the quay, from whence 
the river Medina is navigable to the 
fea. The town contains about fix hundred 
dwelling-houfes, and is diipofed in five long 
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parallel ftreets, croffed by three others, the 
whole of which are well paved. The build- 
ings, which are for the moft part of brick, 
are neat andregular,and amongft them arefe- 
veral good houfes. To the beauty and amufe- 
ment of the place two elegant affembly ^ooms 
alfo contribute. In the original plan of the 
town, it was intended, that there fliould have 
been three large fquares, at the interfeftions of 
the flxeets, to ferve as markets for cattle, corn, 
and poultry ; but various encroachments have 
deftroyed the uniformity of the iirfl: defign. 

A market is held every Wednefday, and 
another on Saturday. The principal com- 
modities brought thither, are poultry, but- 
ter, and grain. A great part of the latter, is 
manufafhired in the ifland, into flour, malt, 
and bifcuit, for the navy j and the remainder 
is fold for exportation. 

Newport received its firfl: charter of immu- 
nities from Richard de Redvers, the fecond 
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carl of Devon of that riatrte, in the reign of 
Henry the fecond. The fecond charter was 
granted by Ifabella de Fortibus, countefs of 
Albemarle and Devon. 

In this charter, the countefs ftylcs the town 
her new Borough of Medina; and fhe grants to 
the burgeffes, all the market tolls, and other 
liberties belonging to her; with power of 
diftraining for fuch tolls, and of holding 
pleas, and amercing within the borough. 
She alfo grants the burgeffes common of paf- 
ture for all animals in Parkhurft ; and fhe 
gives them in fee, a water mill, near the pri- 
ory of the Holy Crofs, called Weft-mill; and 
a moiety of another water-mill,, fituated near 
the Ford, called the Ford-mill. 

A yearly rent of eighteen marks, is referved 
to the countefs, and one mark annually to 
the lepers of the hofpital of St. Auguftine, for 
all the houfes in the borough, except certain 
meffuages^ with their appurtenances, which 
arc ftated to have been dedicated, by the 
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countefs, to God, and the chapel of St. Ni*- 
-cholas in the caftle of Carifbrook, and to the 
vicar of that chapel. 

Thefe premifes are ftill out of the jurifdic- 
tion of the borough, and are called " Caftle- 
" hold." The rent referved for the mills, 
tolls, fines, and amerciaments, is eighteen 
marks of filver to the countefs, and two 
marks annually, to the prior and monks of 
Carifbrook. 

The borough of Newport fent reprefen- 
tatives to the parliament held in the 43d 
year of the reign of Edward I ; and it appears, 
that writs were fent to the bailiffs of the Ifle 
of Wight, in the fecond and fourth years of 
the reign of Edward II ; but no returns were 
made to the (herifFs upon thofe writs. 

The charter of Ifabella de Fortibus, was 
fucceflively confirmed, by Edward III. Rich- 
ard 11. Edward IV. Henry VII. Henry VIIL 
and queen Elizabeth} by fome of whom 
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were added, grants of the forfeitiires of out- 
laws, felons, and fugitives, within the bo- 
rough, and of the petty cuftoms within all 
ports and creeks of the ifland. 

By fome of the old books of the corpora- 
tion, it appears, that they formerly claimed 
fourpence per ton, from all (hipping which 
pafTed the coaft ; and this is fuppofed to have 
been the origin, of the duty ftill impofed on 
all veffels anchoring in Cowes road, at the 
mouth of Newport river. 

King James I. granted a charter to the 
bailiff and burgeffes of this borough, confti- 
tuting them a corporation, to confift of a 
mayor, twenty-four burgeffes, and a re- 
corder : the mayor to be fworn in before the 
captain of the ifland, or his fteward. The 
mayor, recorder, (or his deputy) and two bur- 
geffes, are impowered to hold a court every 
Friday, for the trial of all caufes of debt, tref- 
pafs, &c. arifmg within the borough. 
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In the thirteenth year 'of Charles II. the 
mayor and burgeffes obtained a fecond char- 
ter, by which they are now incorporated by 
the names of the mayor, aldermen and bur- 
geffes. The aldermen, who are twelve in 
number, are eledted by the mayor and alder- 
men, out of the chief burgeffes; and the 
mayor is elefted out of the aldermen. The 
petty cuftoms within all ports and creeks of 
the ifland, are confirmed to the borough by 
this charter; and the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgefles, are exempted from ferving on ju- 
ries* 

No members were fent to parliament by 
this borough, from the twenty-third of Ed- 
ward L until the twenty-feventh of Elizabeth; 
but, from that period, they have been regu- 
larly returned. Newport is indebted to Sir 
George Carey, captain of the ifland, for the 
reftitution of this privilege; and the gratitude 
of the bailiff and burgeffes, appears from a 
memorandum entered in the town books, 
by which they acknowledge the favour done 
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them by Sir George, and agree, that he fliall 
nominate one of the burgeffes during his life* 

The fteward of the governor of the ifland, 
holds a court in the town hall, called " Curia 
" militum, knight's court, or knighten 
** court." This court is of very ancient in- 
ftitution, and is fuppofed to have been ereft-. 
ed by William Fitz-Ofbornc, who received 
the firft grant of the ifland from William the 
Conqueror. It is plain, that this court is of 
feudal origin; for the judges of it were fuch 
as held a knight'6 fee, or part of a knight's, 
from the lord of the ifland ; and thefe judges, 
according to the feudal fyftem, gave judgment, 
as in courts of equity, without the interven- 
tion of a jury. The captain's fteward or his 
deputy, holds this court, by virtue of the cap- 
tain's patent, every Monday three weeks, ex- 
cept that day happens to be a holiday. It 
has jurifdiftion over the whole ifland, except 
the borough of Newport, and holds plea of 
all aftions of debt and trefjpafs imder the va- 
lue of forty ftiillings, and upon replevins 
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granted by the fteward or his deputy. The 
proceedings are of the fame nature as thofe 
in our courts of equity, and are carried on by 
attornies admitted by the court. The aftions 
of debt are tried by proof of plaintiff or de- 
fendant, or the defendant's wager of law, by 
two hands, if he prays it, and anions of tref- 
pafs are determined by proof only. 

A reprefentation was made to lord Con- 
way, the governor, in 1626, concerning the 
nature of this court, and the inconvenience 
arifing from the fmall number of its judges, 
who muft be freeholders, holding of the caf- 
tle of Cariibrook. This was alfo accompa- 
nied with fome ufeful hints for its improve- 
ment, by the introduflion of juries, and the 
extenfion of its jurifdiftion to caufes of 
higher value. No alteration, however, has 
been made in its forms or powers.' 

The feal of Knighton Court reprefenta 
a cattle with battlements, round which are 
infcribed thefe words : 
SIGIL: CVRI^ MIL: IN: INSVLA: VECTIS:+: 
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Under the government of the earl of South- 
ampton, in the beginning of the laft century, 
a free grammar fchool , was erefted at Newport, 
by public fubfcription. It is a plain ftonc 
building, with convenient apartments for the 
mafter, who is maintained by the profits 
arifing from fome lands adjoining to the 
foreft, which were granted in fee to the 
bailiffs and burgeflfes of Newport, in the firfl 
year of Henry V. by Agnes Attelode, and 
John Erlefman, at the yearly rent of twenty- 
penbe. The original deed of conveyance is 
kept in a fmall black box in the town-cheil, 
and is as follows : 

" SCLiNT prefentes etfuturt qd. nos Agnes qui 
fui uxor Johannis Attelode et Johes. Erlefman 
fenior dedimm concejjimus et bacpntu chart a nra. 
confirmav. Willmo. Farfye S? Willmc Jran- 
dere ballivis de novo burgo de Newporte Johahni 
Compton, Johanni Langfloke, Willmo. Pax- 
huUe, Richard Shide, et oibus. alijs burgensy 
ejusdem burgi omnes terras et pajiuras quas ba- 
mm. Sup. Honiehulle in borial pte. curfus aque 
voc. Lukkeley et in occiden.pte. fojfat. priorat. 
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See Cruc. voc. Monken Woodich : babend. et 
tenend. omnes terras et pajlur. prtas. cum ptin. 
Juts prefatisWxVLmo. Farfye, Willmo. Gandere, 
JohanniCompton, Johanni Langftoke, Will- 
mo. PaxhuUe, Rico, Shide, et oibus. alijs bur^ 
gens, burgi prced et beredibusfuis imppm. de ca-- 
pitaL dnisfeodi illar. p. fervic. inde debit, et de 
jure confuet. Reddend inde annuatim nobis et he- 
redibus nris. viginf. denar. ad fe/i. Pqfcbe et 
fee Michis. arcb. p. equates porcones. pro oibus. 
al. fervic. exa£iionibus she demand. Et nos vcro 
predic. Agnes et Johes Erleman, et beredes nre. 
oes.prdtas. terr. et pajlur. cum fuis ptin. prefatis 
Willmo. Farfye, Willmo. Gandere, Johanni 
Compton, Johanni Langftoke, Willmo Pax- 
huUe, Rico. Shide, et oibus alijs burgenfibus pre^ 
die. burgi et beredibusfuis contra oes. gentes war^ 
renth *mnr. acquietabim. et imppm. defendem. In 
cujus'tei tejlimon. buic prefenti cbarte nre. Jigilla 
nra. appofuim. Hijs tejlibusWillmo Bremefkete, 
Willmo Ringborne, Thome Brereding, Jo- 
hanne Hakett, Johanne Heyno, et alijs. Dat. 
apud Newporte pred. qrto. die men/is OSlobris 
anno regni regis Henrici Quinti Frimo.'\ 
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The church ftands in the centre of one of 
the fquares. It is fuppofed to have been built 
about the reign of Henry IL from its being 
dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, who was 
the popular faint of that time. The build- 
ing is of ftone, and is fpacious, but not fuf- 
ficiently lofty for its fize. It confifts of a 
body and two ailes, one of which is ieparated 
from the body by feven gothic arches, and the 
other by fix. It has been imagined that this 
church was partly built by a fubfcription of 
the mechanics who refided in the town, from 
the various mechanical figures carved on the 
South wall, fome of which are ftill vifible; but 
it is probable many more have been deftroy- 
ed by the fucceflive reparations of the church. 
The tower has a ring of fix bells, and is pro- 
vided with a clock. The pulpit is of wain- 
fcot, ornamented with fourteen emblematical 
figures curioufly carved in alto relievo, repre- 
Tenting the Liberal Arts and Cardinal Vir- 
tues. Under the founding board is the date 
of 1636, and on the cornice, a fentence from 
Ifaiah, cut in fret work. On the top, the God 
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of War and the Goddefs of Peace are re- 
prefented, forming an union. The church 
has galleries all round, and likewife an 
organ. The only monument in it worthy of 
notice, is that of Sir Edward Horfey, who is 
reprefented in armour, lying in a handfome 
decorated niche. At his feet is a horfe's head 
attired in a wreath argent and azure, and 
above him is the following infcription : 

Edwardus qui miles erat^fortijjimus Horfey^ 
Ve£fis eratprafes conjiansy terraque marique 
AfagnanimuSy placida fub pads nomine fort! Sj 
Ju/litia cultor quaijifidus amicus amico. 
Fautor Evangelii^ dile£fus principe vixit 
Munificus^ populo mulium dileSfus ab omni 
Fixiti et ut fan^fiy Jic Jiamina fanSfa peregiu 

^i obiit 23 die Marcii. 
An. Dni 1582. 

The arms of Sir Edward are quartered 
over the centre of the arch. 

Sir Edward Horfey well deferved the praife 
beftowed on him in this Epitaph. During 
feventeen years government of the ifland, he 
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was conftantly attentive to its interefts, and 
particularly to the wool trade, from which 
it derives confiderable advantage. There is 
extant, an agreement between the bailiffs of 
the town of Newport, and the clothiers of 
the county of Somerfet, for fixing the petit 
cuftoms of wool, purchafed by the clo- 
thiers within this ifland; this agreement is 
dated the 6th of July, 1578; and is declared 
to have been made by the mediation and 
award of Sir Edward Horfey. The plentiful 
fupply of game with which this ifland for- 
merly abounded, was alfo owing to the at- 
tention and care of this gentleman, who is 
reported to have been fo anxious for its in- 
creafe, that he gave a lamb to every perfon 
who brought a live hare into the ifland. 

The chancel is feparated from the body of 
the church by fmall oak pillars and arches 
ornamented with carving. In digging a 
grave nearly under the communion table for 
the honourable Mr. Weft, fonof Lord Dela- 
war, in Oftober 1793, the leaden coffin of 
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Princefs Elizabeth, fecond daughter of King 
Charles I. was difcovered in a vault which 
was perfeftly dry when it was opened, and 
the coffin in a ftate almoft equal to new. 
An ingenious friend having communicated 
a iketch of the coffin, taken in the filuation 
in which it ftood when the vault was opened, 
the reader will probably not be difpleafed 
with the annexed engraving of it. Fig. i, 
in this Plate, fhews the coffin in a fide view, 
as it ftood in the vault; and Fig. 2, the lid 
with the infcription. Upon the wall of the 
chancel not far diftant from the vault, is a 
fmall ftone, with the letters E. S. cut in it. 
This obfcure infcription had paffed almoft 
without notice, till the coffin was difcovered, 
but it now feems clear, that it was meant as 
a diredlion to thofe who might fearch for 
the grave of this unfortunate young Prin- 
cefs, Elizabeth Stuart, who did not long fur- 
vive her father, and died a prifoner in 
Carift)rook Caftle. 

Newport originajly belonged to the Priory 
of Carifbrook, and upon the fequeftration 
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of the Priory, the right of appointing the 
minifler feems to have devolved^ as in all 
fimilar cafes, to the vicar of the Mother 
Church of Carifbrook: and this appears the 
more probable, as there is no endowment of 
the Church of Newport, nor, indeed, was 
there any certain fupport for the minifter till 
the year 1653, when the mayor and chief 
burgeffes ordained, that a rate fhould be 
made for his fubfiftence. As the minifter is 
thus entirely fupported by the inhabitants, 
it has been ufually left to them to ele6l 
whom they pleafed; but judging from the 
ufual courfe of ecclefiaftical preferments, 
we are rather naturally led to agree with Sir 
Richard Worfley, that the appointment of 
the curate is ftriftly in the ^car of Carif- 
brook. From the report made to Edward VI. 
by the commiffioners appointed by letters 
patent in 1547, it appears, that the plate, 
bells, veftments, and other implements be- 
longing to the Church of Newport, which 
were feized at the Reformation, produced the 
fum of jTioo. 5 J. 6d. 
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The great increafe of buildings in New- 
port, fince the decay of Carifbrook, has ex- 
tended the town beyond the limits of the 
parifh. Accordingly, Caftle Hold is within 
the parifh of St. Nicholas, Copping's Bridge 
is in that of Whippingham, and Node Hill 
in Carifbrook. 

Newport has given title to four Earls and 
one Baron. In the fourth year of Charles I. 
Lord Moun^oy Blount, natural fon of the 
Earl of Devonfhire, was created Baron 
Thurlflon, and Earl of Newport. He was 
fucceeded by his three fons, who all dying 
without ifTue, the title became cxtin6l 
in 1679. 

• 
The borough of Newport fends two bur- 
gefTcs to parliament. The right of election 
is in the corporation, confifling of twelve 
aldermen and twelve burgeflfes; who have 
been for fome time paft influenced in their 
choice of reprefentatives, by the family of 
Holmes. Upon the death of the late Lord 
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Holmes^ his eftate in the ifland, together 
with his influence in this borough^ defcend- 
ed to his Nephew the Rev. Leonard Troug- 
hear» who has taken the fumame of Holmes. 
An attempt was made, at the time of Lord 
Holmes's death, to change the patronage of 
the borough; and a confiderable interefl: was 
eftablifhed in the corporation, by Sir Wil- 
liam Oglander and fome other gentlemen, 
for the purpofe of effecting tins objeft. 
There were at that time only twenty-three 
eleflors, eleven of whom had declared them- 
felves in favour of the old patronage, and an 
equal number were determined to oppofe it. 
The remaining eleftor was Mr. Taylor of 
Newport. Both parties in their zeal to fe- 
cure this gentleman's interefl, applied to him 
in a way that gave him an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting a character, for int^rity and in- 
dependence, rarely ,to be met with in the 
annals of borough eleftions. He was offered 
a confiderable fum of money by the agents 
of each party; but ^daining to put to £de 
that which is juftly coniidered the moft va- 
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luablepn>dlege of anEnglifhman, he chofe 
rather to refign his gown as a burgefs, than 
give his fupport to any party who would ac^ 
cepthis fufFrage on fuch difhonourable terms. 
Since this event, Mr. Troughear Hohnes, 
found means to eflablifh himfelf in the pa* 
tronage, and ftill continues to poffefs it. 
The prefent members are, Lord Vifcount 
Palmerfton, and the Hon. Penyfton Lamb. 

The town of Newport is badly fupplied 
with water, there being few wells. On this 
account, the principal part of the water uied 
by the inhabitants, is brought in water-carts 
from Carifbrook, and retailed through the 
town. It appears however, that, formerly, 
tfiere was a better regulation in this reipeft; 
for in digging lately in the beaft-market for 
ftone to pave the town with, a large refer- 
voir was difcovered, and feveral pipes have 
likewife been found in the road from Carif- 
brook, leading in a direft line to Newport. 
It would be very eafy to reftoiib this method 
of fupplyiAg the town with fo^neceffary an 
article^ and it is fomewhat furprizing, that 
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this fliould have efcaped the notice of thofc 
public fpirited gentlemen, who have, on 
many occafions, taken great pains for the 
improvement of the ifland, and the accom- 
modation of its inhabitants. It is faid, in- 
deed, that a gentleman offered a fhort time 
fmce to bring water by pipes from Carif- 
brook, and alfo to light the town, if the cor- 
poration would ele6l him one of their repre- 
fentatives in parliament : and though elec- 
tions of this fort ought to be free from in- 
fluence of every defcription, it muft be al- 
lowed that this was fuch a propofal, as might 
have been accepted, without fubjefling the 
eleflors to the fame degree of venality, as 
would have attached to the acceptance of 
fuch an offer as that rejefted by Mr. Taylor, 
The advantages in one cafe would have been 
materially felt by the public; in the other, 
the avarice of an individual alone would have 
been gratified. 

There was formerly at Newport a chaun- 
try, dedicated to the BlefTed Virgin, and 
foundedby John Garflon of that town. By 
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a half yearly rental, beginning at Michael- 
mas in the year 1682, it appears, that the 
lands in and about Newport, belonging to 
this chauntry, were in the poffeflion of Ed- 
ward Fleming Efq. the yearly income thereof, 
at that time, being £1^. 3^. 6d. The fame 
lands are now held by John Fleming, Efq. 
who pays to the crown the yearly rent of 

The original feals of the town, made ufe 
of under the charter of Ifabella de Forti- 
bus, and the firft feal ufed by the corporation, 
under the charter of King James i. are ftill 
remaining. The former of thefe. reprefents 
an ancient (hip, with one maft, and a fail 
bent, and an anchor and rudder. Round it 
is this infcription: 



ifiiUum: commune: utile: lie: 
Jteuport: in: Sfnfula: lie: 
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King James's feal is made of copper, and 
is in two pieces, formed fb as to be fcrewed 
into one handle. One part of it is kept by 
the mayor, and the other by the town clerk; 
confequently the feal cannot be made uie of 
without the prefence or aflent of the poflef- 
fors of both parts. It reprefents the figm^ 
of the King in full face, in his royal robes, 
with a crown on his head. On one fide of 
the figure is the letter I, on the other the 
letter R; and furrounding the feal, is this 
infcription: 

S'STATVTORVM MERCATOR' C APT' INFRA BVR- 
GVM DE NEWPORT IN INSVLA VECT. 

I (hall clofe this account of Newport, with 
a copy of the charter, granted to this town, 
by Ifabella de Fortibus, in the reign of King 
Edward the Firft. 

" Sciant prefentes etfuturiy quod ego Ifabella 
de Fortibus, comitijfa JJbemarl. et Devon, ac 
Dm. In/ula in ligea viMtate et plena potejlate 
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mea^ dedi et cmcejjij et hoc prefenti chart a me a 
confirmavi burgenfibus meis de novo bur go meo de 
Medina ommmodam libertatem de tbeohnio^ et de 
omnibus alijs cmfuetudinibus unde liberi burgenfes 
libertatem babeanty quantum in me pertinet ; per 
totam terram meam^ in villisy in vijs^ in terra^ in 
mare^ inportu^ in nundinisj in mercatis^ in ven- 
ditionibusy in eruptionibus^ in burgo et extra bur-- 
gum^ et in omnibus locis^ et omnibus rebus fuis. 
CmceJJi etiam prajatis burgenfibus meis qd. Jint 
quieti et liberi defciris et bundredisy et de om- 
nibus fe^. ad Jeir. et bundr. in in/ula. Concejfi 
quoq. ijfdem burgenfibus qd. babeant comia pqf- 
tura adomnimodo animaliafuap. totam pqfturam 
in landis meis in Parkhorft, extra bofcum quie- 
tam de berbagio inperpetuum. Praterea concejfi 
ipjis burgenfibus y quod omne placitum quod in pre- 
di^o burgo ortum/uity quod ad me pertinet in ipfo 
burgo inter ipfos etper ipfos placitetur et amer- 
ciamentum inde proveniensy per ipfos amercietur et 
taxetur. Et volo et concedo pro me et baredibus 
meis qd. nullus eorum cum amerciari debeat 
de amerciamento qd. ad me pertinety ad 
plus quam ad triginta denarios amercietur*. 
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et hoc judicis et cmfideratione ipforum bur-- 
genjium concejji infuper pradi5lis burgenjibus 
qd. nullus in diSio burgojit prapofkus out balivus 
nifi ipfe quern ijdem burgenfes et baredes eorum 
reddent Jingulis annis mibi et baredibus et t^g^ 
natis meis pro omnibus mej/iiagijs fuis in eadem 
villa exceptis mejjuagijs adificatis in tredecim pla^ 
ceis et dimid. place a quorum redditum una cum 
efcheata et omnibus alijs rebus adhuc unde contin-- 
gentibus dedi et concejji Deo et capella beati Nicbi. 
in cajlro meo de Carejbroc et vi carlo ejufdem capeU 
la prout carta ejus plenius porteftatury ad duos anni 
terminos decern et o5lo marcas duos Jolidos et duos 
denariosy viz. medietatem ad Pafchamy et alteram 
medietatem ad feJiumfanSli Micbis: et leprojis 
hofpitalis fanSli Augufiini adpradiSlos terminos 
Jingulis annis unam mar cam argent i de libera et 
perpetua eleemojina mea^ videlicet ad quemlibet 
terminorum pradiSlorum dimid. marc. Dedi in^ 
fuperet concejji pradiSiis burgenjibus meis adjeodi 
Jirmam perpetue duratur unum molendinum aqua^ 
ticum Jitum juxta prioratumJBi. Crucis qd. ap- 
pellatur la WeJl Milly cum omnibus ptinentijsjuis, 
et medietatem unicus molendini aquatici Jiti juxta 
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iuford quod vocaturLe Ford Mill, cum omnibui 
ptinentijsfuis. Conc^ etiam qd. prafati bur- 
genfes quiet e babe ant omnia et Jingula amerci-- 
amenta de omnibus querelis et placitis ortis in 
pradiSlo burgo qua inter ipfos placitantur velpla^ 
citari pojfint. Et etiam qd. babeant totum tbeo-^ 
Ionium et cujlumam qua ad me pertinent in pra- 
diSlo burgo et extra burgum, Jimul cum potejlate 
dijiringere pro eifdem tbeolonis et cu/luma, in om- 
nibus locis ubi ea aliquando tempore confueverunt, 
exceptis tredecim placeis et di mid. fupradiSlis et 
falvis libertatibus a me concejjis abbati et conven- 
tui de ^ffarr. et bominibusfuis, priori Xti eccle- 
Jia de Twynham, et bominibusfuis, et priori de 
Appledurcombe, et bominibus /uisy prout carta 
eorumplenius et melius tejlantur\ babendum et 
tenendum omnia premija data et concejja pradiSiis 
burgenfibus et eorum baredibusj cum omni com- 
moditate et incremento qua in pradiSlo burgo 
accejfere poterint ; fne contradiBione reclamatione 
feuimpedimentomei,n)elbaredum aut ajjignato- 
rum meorum, libere, pacifice, quiete, et integre, 
reddendo inde annuatim mibi et baredibus ^el 
ajjignatis meis pro pradiSlaJeudifrma mokndin. 
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theolm. ciifhim. et amerciament, decern et oSlo 
marcas argenti ad quatuor amii temporal viz. ad 
fejhmjBi. MicUs.fexagintafolidos, adnat. Dm. 
fexagiraa folidos^ adfeftum Pajcb. 60s. et adnat. 
JBi Johis. Baptiftac, bos. Et priori et mtmacis 
de Carejbrocy duas marcas annuatim ad eofdem 
terminosper aquales port i ones de perpetna elee^ 
mofinapro omnibus fervitus facularibm exaStione 
et demandis. Et ego Ifabella, et haredes et ajjig^ 
nati mei hac omnia data concejfa et confirmata 
prcediEiis burgenfibus et eorum baredibus in om^ 
nibus et per omnia warrantizabimus et contra 
omnesgentes defendemus in perpetuum : ut autem 
hcec nnfira donatio et bujus carta mea conjirma^ 
tis perpetua firmatis robur obtineaty pnrfentem 
cartamjigilli mei imprejjione roberavi. Hijs tef- 
tibusy Willo. . de Sanfto Martino, Henrico 
Trenchard, Thoma de la Haulde, Tho. de 
Evercey, Willo. Eftur, Jordo. de Kingefton, 
militibuSy Johe. de Patghgrave, tunc conftabu^ 
lario infulay Johe. de Heyno, Wille. de Nevile, 
Galfrido de Inlula, Hugone la VavaTur, 
Walt. Barnard, et aliis^ 
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The prefent number of inhabitants of the 
town of Newport, is two thoufand feven 
hundred and fcventy-eight. 

The extenfive tours to which we now 
proceed to draw the reader's attention, fhall 
be defcribed in the foUowmg order, viz. 
Firft, the Weftern; Secondly, the Eaftern; 
and Thirdly, the Southern; each of which 
pofieffes a great and pleafing variety. Before 
we commence with thefe, however, it may 
not be amifs to point out two walks, in the 
vicinity of the town of Newport, that will 
give the traveller a juft idea of the fituation 
and conveniences of the place: thefe will 
alfo prove a confiderable faving to him 
in point of time, and render it lefs necef- 
fary to digrefs from the general road of the 
different tours that we fhall have occafion to 
mention in future. 

The Medina being the fource of the mer- 
cantile advantages of Newport and its en- 
virons, it feems requifite to dire6l the rea- 
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der's notice to a walk on the banks of 
that river; an excurfion which cannot but 
be pleafmg to all vifitors of the Ifle of 
Wight. The way to the river is down Quay- 
ftreet ; then acrofs a foot-bridge, riear Mr. 
Cook's Brew-houfe, over the ftream that 
runs from Carifbrook, and joins the Medina 
river at this place. After pafling a few 
fifhermen's houfes, we are then led by a path 
between a double row of elms, on the bank 
of the river. The moft eligible time for un- 
dertaking this walk, is the evening, when 
the beauties of this delightful fcene are 
viewed to the greateft advantage. At the 
end of the path, we enter a copfe, which ftill 
poffefles a pleafant gloom, and at various 
openings fhews the river and its oppofite 
banks, which are covered with a fine verdure. 
Leaving the copfe, w? take the beaten path 
up an eafy afcent in the adjoining meadow, 
to a feat placed under a clump of trees, 
from whence we have an extenfive view in 
every direftion. The fouthern view wears 
fo pifturef(jue an appearance, that I have 
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been induced to give a reprefentation of it, 
under the title of I'be Medina River. 

This place is much reforted to by the in- 
habitants of Newport. A fhort diftance 
from it, is a pleafant fpot, called Hurft- 
ftake, which is a fmall Public-houfe, under 
a grove of trees, on a projefting fweep of 
the river's banks. Refrefhments may be 
procured here, and likewife a boat for crow- 
ing the river, which fhould rather be done 
at this place than farther on 5 as this fide of 
the river now begins to lofe its agreeable va- 
riety. From this fituation, the ferpentine 
direftion of the river is feen to advantage in 
either view, and is no lefs worth attending 
to than the rival mills, fituated on each fide 
of the river. Thefe are immenfe piles of 
brick and ftone work ; and though far from 
pifturefque, do not deferve on that account, 
to bepaffed over in filence, fince their want 
of beauty is amply compenfated by their 
utility. They are faid to be capable of 
grinding forty loads of wheat in a week; and 
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are worked by a pent water^ which is formed 
by the tide's flowing over a dam. Thefe 
fabrics alfo poflefs every convenience for 
baking bifcuits for the ufe of the navy, of 
which confiderable quantities are daily (hip- 
ped for Portfmouthj and other places. 

The principal kinds of fifli which are 
caught in the river Medina^ are mullet, 
flat-fifh, and oyfters. 

eroding the water at Hurft-flake, the tide 
running out afforded fo advantageous a view 
of the place I had jufl: left, as to induce me 
to add a fecond plate under the fame title. 
In this view Hur/i-Jiake forms the right-hand 
fcreen, and the Whippingham fhore the left, 
with Newport Church, and the high ground 
of Mountjoy in the centre. 

At Fairlee, in the parifh of Whipping- 
ham, is the feat of John White, Efq. On 
the eaft-fide of the river, the houfe is fub- 
ftantial, and has the appearance of being a 
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gcx)d family houfe. It is built of glazed 
bricks plain, and without decoration, as may 
be perceived from the annexed view of. the 
weft front, which is taken from the lawn, 
that falls, in an eafy (lope, towards the water's 
cdgi. At the fouth-fide of the lawn, is a 
plantation of evergreais, under a grove of 
oaks, in which is a winding path from the 
water up to the houfe. 

Leaving this {dace, we took the right- 
hand path into the fields, in one of which 
the view of Newport from Fairlee was drawn. 
This is a much better view of the town of 
Newport than is feen in any other direftion; 
as it exhibits the whole of the town, backed 
by Mountjoy, Carifbrook caftle and village; 
befides Bucombe, Avington, and Galibury 
Downs, with the grove of St. Crofs : in a 
word, the river only is wanting to make 
this view complete. Faffing the meadows, 
we entered the Whippingham road, and kept 
to the right-hand which led by Coppin's- 
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bridge into the town of Newport, arid were 
not a little fatisfied with our excurfion. 

Carifbrook Caftle deferves likewife to be 
recommended for a walk, as it is not more 
than a mile from the town of Newport. 
The way to this place is through High-ftreet 
and Caftle-Hold, taking the foot-path called 
the Mall, which joins the weftem end of the 
town. It is about two hundred yards in 
length, and eight yards wide. On the left 
hand, it is in part fhaded by lofty elms, un- 
der which, fome feats would be a very defira- 
ble addition. On the right, it is open to 
meadows, which are backed by Parkhurft 
foreft. It poffeffes alfo the farther advan- 
tage of a good view of Mountjoy, Carif- 
brook Caftle, the village of Carifbrook, and 
Priory Farm: from its contiguity to the 
town, it is the refort of the gay throng- 

At the end of this walk, is the horfe-road 
to the village of Carifbrook, and to the 
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cafUe. Juft oppofite to this part of the road, 
is a narrow lane, which is the paf§ where, it 
is faid. Sir Hugh Tyrrcl, in 1377, defeated the 
French, who were on their march to the caf* 
tie of Cariibrook. The lane ftill retains the 
name it acquired from that event, of Dead-^ 
marl% lane; and adjoining the Eaft end of it 
is a part of Newport, called Nodes hill, pro- 
bably a corruption from Noddies hill, which 
was the name given to the tumulus, formed 
by the bodies of thofe flain in the engage- 
ment. Farther on, the road divides at an 
angle: the left leads to the caftle, and the 
right to the village, both of them carriage 
roads. At a fhort diftance, for the accom- 
modation of foot paffengers, there is an agree- 
able path over the fields, which continues by 
an eafy afcent, till you arrive at the outer 
gateof the caftle. This road is much im-» 
proved, and the wafte ground, which is plant- 
ed with various ftirubs, will, in a few years, 
form an agreeable contraft with the furround- 
ing fields and meadows. « 
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